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SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1850. 
——— 

E cannot pretend to act gratuit- 
ously as the architect and attor- 
ney of all who do us the favour 
to read our journal, a'though 
some seem to think we ought 

to do so. To afford the information asked of us 

by correspondents on matters simply relating to 
themselves, would wholly occupy one person, 
and would, after all, oftener mislead than 
benefit, for want of full knowledge of the pre- 
mises. A letter “ by return of post answering 

the following questions,” or “ giving me a 

little plan,” is constantly being asked for: our 

replymust be, as ithas been,—Consult a qualified 
architect, and pay him for his services. One 
gentleman, not unknown in London city, re- 

quested us last week to send him “ by return a 

draft form of contract with a builder, with proper 

general conditions,” and “ some suggestions 
for ventilating his kitchen, which is arranged” 
soand so. He concluded by coolly stating 
that he was not a subscriber to Tur Bur.tpeEr, 
but had heard “ its editor was to be depended 
on,” and he enclosed siapence for postages ! 
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This same gentleman would not have 
dreamed of asking his builder to send 
him a hod of mortar, without paying for 


it,—certainly not, mortar costs money, and 
he would not be willing to rob his builder of 
his money : but the time, and mind, and know- 
ledge of an architect are quite another thing. 
Apart from connection with a public organ, 
there is everywhere the same ill-appreciation 
of architects’ services; and architects them- 
selves, as we have often said, are mainly 
to blame for the existing state of things. See 
what they consider the value of an architect’s 
time at Colchester. A Committee have just 
now advertised that “ plans and specifications ” 
are required for a Public Hall there; and, with 
amad liberality, they offer to the successful 
competitor (one out of forty, say), after he has 
arranged and drawn out a plan, made an ele- 
vation pleasant to the eye and satisfactory to 
the mind, (not to be done without knowledge), 
canvassed the Committee, (not without travel- 
ling expenses), stooped to intrigue, and achieved 
a success, the tempting sum of five pounds. 
Sut then, take notice that you thirty-nine or 
more unsuccessful competitors, are, in re- 
turn for the chance you have of this great 
stake, to be fully satisfied to have your 
your specifications back with- 
out any compensation at all. Well may an 
“ Inhabitant of the Place,” writing us on the 
subject, say he is ashamed of his townsmen. 
If this Colchester committee were condemned 
for a month to open their local oysters with a 
pen-knife, it would give them a useful idea of 
the painful nature of labour-in-vain. It would 
be, moreover, nothing more than they deserve. 

Returning, however, to what we started 
With, we would go on to say, that inquiries 
involving matter of interest to our readers 
generally, will always receive our considera- 
tion; and we proceed forthwith to prove our 
readiness to give it, by replying to a note re- 
ceived last week from a provincial architect. 
The writer says: — “I have an impression 
that a decision has been given that an em- 
ployer cannot recover a penalty under the fol- 


plans and 





| effectually completed in the aforesaid period to | 





lowing common clause in building contracts, 
viz. that ‘on failure of the completion of the 
work by [a specified date], the contractor shall 
forfeit and pay [say 10/.] for every week that 
the works shall remain unfinished.’ Can you 
say if there be any decision to the above effect?” 
The question is one of importance, and deserves 
to be understood. 

We are not aware of any decision to such 
an effect, so far as the general principle is 


concerned, although the form used by our | 


correspondent is not the best. 

In the case of Duckworth vy. Alison, tried in 
1836, the plaintiff had contracted to alter and 
repair a warehouse for defendant in three 
months, under direction of Mr. John Broad- 
bent, architect, and it was covenanted that, “In 
the event of the said work not being fully and 


the satisfaction and approval of the said John 
Broadbent, he, the plaintiff, should forfeit and 
pay to the said defendant the sum of 51. 
weekly, and every week he should be en- 
gaged in such work beyond the said 
period of three months, such penalty or 
forfeiture to be deducted from the amount 
which might remain owing from the de- 
fendant to the plaintiff on the satisfactory 
completion of the works.”* The amount of 
contract had been paid; the action was brought 
for amount of extra works; the defendant 
pleaded, as a set-off, the amount of penalty 
incurred under the covenant we have quoted, 
and a verdict was given in his favour. 
Plaintiff’s counsel then argued that defend- 
ant ought to have deducted the penalty from 
the amount of the contract: but Judge Parke 
said the power that the defendant had of de- 
ducting the penalty from the amount due to 
plaintiff was an additional power only; there 
was an absolute covenant on the part of the 


plaintiff to pay, and defendant therefore had | 


double remedy, either to deduct it or re- 
cover it. 

In one class of cases the courts of law have 
the power of awarding damages commensurate 
to the injury sustained, though the parties 
have fixed a sum to be paid by way of penalty, 
and then the amount of loss would have to be 
proved. But unless we are misinformed, if it 
be expressed in the contract that the sum to 
be paid shall be regarded not as a penalty, 
but as liquidated damages, that is, as the sum 
ascertained and agreed between the parties as 
the amount of injury, the Courts cannot pre- 
vent the recovery of the stipulated sum. 

The clause would, therefore, stand “ that for 
each and every week that the said several 
works, matters, and things remain incomplete 
after the expiration of the time aforesaid, the 
contractor shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
[so many pounds], the same to be deducted 
or recoverable as liquidated damages.” 


It is necessary to mention here the result of 
an action tried in 1836—Holme and Another 
against Guppy and Another. In this case the 
plaintiffs, who had contracted to execute the car- 
penter’s work of a brewhouse for 1,700/. within 
the space of four months and a half from the 
date of the agreement, had undertaken to forfeit 
40/. for each week that the completion of the 
work should be delayed beyond the 31st of 
August, the amount to be deducted from the 
said sum of 1,700/. as and for liquidated 
damages. The plaintiffs did not complete the 
work till five weeks after the time, and defend- 
ants insisting on deductingthe penalty incurred, 


the action was brought to obtain payment of the | 











* See Meeson & Welsby’s Reports, vol. i. p. 412; or 
Tyrrell & Grainger, vol. i, p. 742. 


| amount of contract. It was proved that 


| plaintiffs were delayed fourweeks by defendants’ 
| other workmen, and one week by their own 
|men. Verdict was given for the plaintiffs, 
| with power for the defendants to apply as 
to the right to deduct one week’s penalty. 
On application, however, to reduce the 
damages to that extent (the amount of one 
week’s penalty), Judge Parke said, “No; a 
particular day was named for completion (31st 
Aug.); but this original contract for time had 
been broken by the defendants, and no fresh 
contract had been made.”* 

Even when no express penalty is set forth, 
| if a builder promise or undertake to raise a 

house, &c. within a time limited, and fail to do 

it, an action on the case will lie against the 
_ builder for this breach of his express promise 
_or undertaking; but in that case the damage 
| would have to be proved. 

It must not be supposed that we are here 
setting forth the means of oppressing builders : 
| it is as necessary for them as for architects to 
know the real weight and worth of the cove- 
| nants into which they enter. In a contract 
| there should be nothing doubtful or left to 
| chance, and we shall take an opportunity be- 
| fore long to say a few words to architects on 





| . . . . 
their short-comings in this respect, and the 


serious wrong sometimes thereby done to 
builders.+ 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
PALL-MALL. 

Tuts exhibition seems pretty certain to 
grow: it must be watered and tended by some 
, of the head gardeners, however, till it take root 
| firmly, and can stand alone. We are glad to 
| find that the subscriptions are dropping in: a 
| very small contribution from each member of 
the profession would suffice to clear the pro- 
jectors from liability. Our readers should 
remember that the collection is open free, and 
not omit to examine it. Hereafter it will be 
desirable to have it in the season, and not, as 
now, when every one is used up, and is flying 
off for fresh air and country quiet. 

We would suggest giving especial encou- 
ragement to the exhibition of artistic ironwork, 
| architectural carvings and decorations. This 
| might be made to form an important and novel 
| feature, and be an additional attraction to the 

public, and a means of improving taste. Archi- 
tects are much interested in promoting im- 
provement in these departments, and want the 
means of knowing where to find the rising 
men. 

No.1. “ Bakewood, Beckenham,” by P. P. St. 
Aubyn, is a good drawing, although without 
pretensions as a design, the chimney-shafts of 
the low building excepted. 4. “ A sketch for 
a (Tudor) Street Front,” by Nicholl and Wig- 
ley, is cleverly treated. 15 shows the “ Indus- 
trial Training Institution to be erected at 
Bishop Stortford,” by Joseph Clarke. 19. 
“The Gloucester Training Institution,” from the 
design of Clarke and Norton. ‘They also 
exhibit (No. 172), practising schools attached to 
the same, which were disguised in the Aca- 
demy catalogue under another name. The 
| subscription baths in course of erection at 
Wolverhampton, by G. Robinson (26), are 
novel, and much better than the front of the 
Exchange, Wolverhampton (60), by the same, 
which shows a few columns stuck against a 
red wall, with two stories of windows between 
them. The new church erecting at Ambleside 
(29), by G. G. Scott, is of the geometric 
period, with large tower on the north side of 
the chancel. ‘The proceedings of the com- 
mittee in obtaining a design for this church 
were somewhat curious. Mr. Scott also ex- 
hibits his drawing of the Westminster chapter- 
house, and view of a church intended for 
Walthamstow. 39. “ Design for Interior of 
a Church,” by W. W. Deane, is cleverly 

* See M. & W. vol. iii. p. 387. In “The Laws relating 


to Buildings,” by Chambers and Tattersall, there is some 
information on actions on builder's bills. 

+ Should any of our legal readers feel disposed to for- 
ward us their observations on the penalty clause, we shall 
be happy to receive them. 
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splotched in. In the “ Design for a Bap- 
tistry” (40 and 41), by Calvert Vaux, a lantern 
light is made to rise from the octagonal inter- 
section of groining, cleverly devised. 

The approved design for Heptonstall Church, 
by Mallinson and Healy, is Perpendicular, and 
somewhat common-place. In the Parsonage 
of St. John’s, Lacey-green, by J. P. Seddon, 
some effect is cheaply obtained by the mixture 
of red and yellow bricks. 62 is the “ In- 


terior of new Church at Walkden,” by | 


W. Young: the style of the structure 1s 
Early English, but the roof belongs to a later 
period. 72. “ Design for Rebuilding Church 
of St. Thomas, at Newport,” by G. Truefitt, is 
an excellent drawing of a very good design. 
It is decorated in style, and has a lofty slate 
spire. Of (No. 30) “ A Wrought Iron Sign 
Lamp,” now being erected in Manchester, by 
the same, we shall speak next week when on 
the spot. 79. “ The Timber Bridge over the 
Witham,” is a beautiful drawing, by G. H. 
Andrews, and the same may be justly said of 
Nos. 110 and 160, “‘ Views of Mr. Peto’s Seat, 
Somerlayton-hall, Suffolk,” by the same 
artist. No. 96. “ Perspective Elevation of a 
Design for a Public Museum,” in which the 
lunette formed by the vaulting of the portico 
is filled in with stained glass, after the manner 
of a fresco, is one of Mr. Leeds’s ingenious 
strivings after novelty, in a difficult path. The 
figures within the pediment are confined to a 
centre compartment by uprights, which alter 
the horizontal tendency of the lines to per- 
pendicular. 100. A Mansion,” by Ashpitel 
and Whichcord, is set forth by pen and 
ink artistically. 122. “ A Design for a 
Contemplated Public Building,” by R. Kerr, is 
both novel and effective. 157 shows Mr. 
Kerr’s design for the clock-turret on the 
Guildhall at Norwich, now being executed. 
The interior of the library at University Col- 
lege, London, by Prof. T. L. Donaldson, is set 
forth in 154. It is a handsome apartment, 
with vaulted ornamented ceiling, which would 
seem to be of plaster, but is grained oak. 
Nos. 123 and 113 show the proposed restora- 
tion of West Drayton Church, by Charles 
Innes; 140 shows the proposed restoration of 
a very interesting old house, Ware Priory, by 
Sidney Godwin; and 199, the Victoria Tower, 
Guernsey, by W. B. Collings. Mr. J. K. 
Colling, Mr. Street, Mr. Geogheghan, Mr. 
J.D. Wyatt, Mr. Edward Walters (a clever 
design for a mansion to be built near Man- 
chester), Mr. G. F. Jones, Mr. Habershon, 
Mr. Collmann (design for a ceiling at Luton 
Hoo), Mr. Papworth, &c., should also be men- 
tioned. Mr. Fergusson exhibits his design for a 
National Gallery, and some drawings of In- 
dian temples. Mr. E. B. Lamb has, amongst 
others, a design for the Dundee arch, elabo- 
rate in ornamentation, but not so successful as 
his Gothic designs. Mr. W. P. Griffith sends 
a bold drawing of Piscina at St. Alban’s; Mr. 
Allom some well-known drawings; Mr. Cave 
Thomas a clever design for a carpet; and Mr. 
Britton his design for a Cenotaph Gallery. 

On Tuesday, more than 500 persons visited 
the Gallery. 





THE BUILDING ARTS IN BOMBAY. 

A COMMITTEE is at work in Bombay col- 
lecting specimens of native arts and manufac- 
tures, to be forwarded to the Industrial Exhi- 
bition in 1851, and they intend (we are glad to 
hear) to send with them as large an amount of 
statistical and descriptive matter as they can 
get together. In connection with these endea- 
vours, the Bombay Times has commenced a 
series of articles on the native arts, from which 
we glean the following memoranda :— 


Cements.—The only cement here is chunam, 
in its various forms : the only building-stones, 
which differ materially from those of the 
rest of the world, are littoral-concrete and 
kunkur. Kunkur is described as a variety of 
limestone mostly nodular—always fresh water 
and recent—in most cases in the act of being 
formed under our eyes. It is sometimes found 
in thick stratified beds like the travertine near 
Rome, and seems in this case to have been 
formed by calcareous springs ; more generally 
it is met with in clay or alluvial soil, in the 
shape of small pieces, from the size of peas 
or filberts to that of the hand. In the blue 
clay which stretches along all our shores it is 
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found in vast abundance, generally assuming 
the most fantastic forms ; indeed, it abounds 
in every rice-field and open soil all over the 
country. ‘The more recent varieties seem to 
be formed by the agency of the rains; when 
the earth abounds with vegetation, the tepid 
waters are charged with fixed air and dis- 
solve the lime prevailing in the soil everywhere 
around,—the mineral being again thrown 
| down as the advancing season dispels the ex- 
"cess of gas. It in this state absorbs the clayey 





| matter around, and cements it into kunkur. 
| This is collected by the limeburner, placed 
with firewood in small-sized conical kilns, and 
burnt in the usual way. It contains 72 of 
carbonate of lime, 15 of sand, and 11 of clay 
and oxide of iron. Mixed with half its weight 
of river sand, it makes an excellent mortar: 
burnt in pieces of a cubic inch or so in size, 
and then powdered without slaking, it forms 
a first-rate water cement, setting in a few 
minutes, and becoming as hard as stone. At 
Poona the finer varieties of kunkur are burnt 
with charcoal all throughout the city, in neat, 
pigmy-looking kilns, 24 feet high and about as 
much in diameter at the base. These hold 
about a cubic foot of material, or about 36 lbs. 
of charcoal and kunkur in equal parts. When 
burnt, it is slaked, and then made up into 
bricks, which are sold in the bazaar for the 
purpose of whitewashing. The finer kinds of 
chunam on the coast are made from shells, 
brought chiefly from Rutnagherry. 
Building-stones.—To pass from cements to 





building-stones, we first come to Laterite. 


| This rock seems peculiar to India. It covers 
| the western coast almost continuously, and for 
| the most part up to the very foot of the ghauts, 
/and from cluse by Bombay to Ceylon. It is 
| found in detached beds along the Coromandel 


coast, near Madras and Nellore, Rajahmun- 
dry and Samulcottah, extending into Cut- 
tack. It caps the loftiest summits of the 
eastern and western ghauts, and some of the 
isolated peaks in the table-land in the interior. 
Its colour is of a red irony or brickdust hue, 
sometimes deepening into dark red. It is 
marked with whitish stains, and is occasionally 
cellular or perforated with tubiform holes. It 
quickly hardens and darkens in hue by ex- 
posure to the air, and is not at all liable to 
decomposition or injury from the weather. 


|The Arcade Inquisition at Goa is built of it, 


and also the old fortress of Malacca. A curi- 
ous variety of trap-tuffa, sometimes white 
sometimes greenish or purple, found in Bom- 
bay and many other parts of India, resembles 
laterite in the quality of being easily cut when 
raised, afterwards hardening on exposure to 
the air. It is used asa building-stone, and 
suits well for basins, troughs, and aqueducts : 
it is not very extensively employed.  Littoral- 
concrete is a variety of rock which has not 
hitherto found a specific place in our geologi- 
cal catalogues ; the name has been conferred 
on it from its being invariably found close by 
the sea-shore, and from its resemblance to the 
artificial stone formed by the cementation of 
sand, gravel, or other coarse material, by lime- 
water or mortar. 

There is but little to boast of at Bombay in 
architecture in any way: in the Deccan the 
most massy structures are raised, and carved 
from trap, with a delicacy and correctness 
quite astonishing. The vaults and domes of 
tombs and temples are commonly bolted with 
iron from top to bottom, and in many cases, 
instead of scaffolding, the structure is sur- 
rounded with a rough wall ten or twenty feet 
off, the interval between being filled up with 
earth, a long inclined plane serves for raising 
the stones. A magnificent structure of this 
sort, the tomb of one of the Gwalior princes, 
has stood half-finished near Poona for some 
thirty years, and here native architecture may be 
seen in perfection in all stages of advancement. 
The only building materials at the presidency, 
besides that already described, consist of green- 
stone, trap, and a fine-grained variety of num- 
mulite like Bath oolite, called, from the name 
of the place whence it comes, Porebunder- 
stone. 

The writer denies that the natives refuse to 
adopt English improvements through obsti- 
nacy. He says :—The natives cling to their 
old customs in most cases, not because they 
are old and they refuse to open their eyes to 
improvement, so much as because they are, on 





the whole, well suited to their circumstances, 





a; 


and, taking them altogether, more convenient 
than any proposed to be substituted in thei; 
place. Before they could alter them as desired 
a whole generation over the whole surface of 
the land must undergo a second apprentice. 
ship, and go again to school. An Englishman 
is at once the most inconsiderate and eon. 
siderate, the most reflecting and unreflecting 
of human beings. Set him to construct a 
machine, to build a ship or a house, and he 
will examine with the utmost care all the ma. 
terials and contrivances presented to his 
choice, and select those best suited for hig 
purposes, taking all in all. He will choose 
wood or cast iron according to its cheapness 
where thrusts or cross-strains are indispensa. 
ble,—worked iron to resist a pull,—mass 

stones or bricks for a wall, and light slabs 

tiles, or slates for a roof; and the excellence of 
the results brought about will be found to 
justify the course and skill resorted to for their 
accomplishment. But an Englishman abroad 
forgets these things ; everything that is unlike 
what he meets with at home, no matter how 
well adapted to the different state of things in 
which it prevails, is wrong. He must have 
strong wine and roast beef in the south of 
Europe—wear a cloth coat, a stiff collar, and 
black hat, and make his visits in the hottest 
time of the day in India; and this for no rea- 
son whatever but because he desires to do 
here as he does at home—to defy the laws of 
nature, and treat the thermometer at 120° 
exactly as he treated it at 60°. Of course, he 
reaps the reward of those who strive with what 
is too strong for them—he is overcome, sickens, 
and dies—killed, as he says, by the climate, 
but in reality by his own folly. 

Look into the houses of our Hindoo or 
Parsee aristocracy: the walls are hung with 
portraits of their English friends by English 
artists—with prints from Reubens, Rembrandt, 
Reynolds, Wilkie, Martin, and Allan—with the 
pictures of Nelson, Napoleon, and Wellington 
—the busts of Byron and Scott—or, still more 
dear to them, of Elphinstone, Malcolm, and 
Sir Charles Forbes; things not to be pro- 
cured, even if desired, in the days of their 
grandfathers. 

It is not the mere workman only who suffers 
from want of instruction, and is most anxious 
to learn could he get any one to teach him ; the 
contractor and master-builder are quite as 
ignorant as their employées of that which it 
concerns them most to know. Let any one 
look at the largest and most expensive houses 
in the presidency—* The Mount,” for example, 
—or observe the buildings at present in pro- 
gress of erection, and he will find a plan of 
roof invariably adopted wherein every piece of 
wood is exposed to a cross strain, or has the 
load placed in the direction where it is least 
capable of being resisted. To make a combi- 
nation of beams of this sort keep its form 
during the period of its construction, timbers 
of enormous size and cost are made use of, 
but no sort of timber will, in the long run, 
avail against the laws of pressure: the beams 
swag or bend downwards in the middle—their 
original weakness being aggravated by the 
mortices cut out just where strength is most 
needed—and if not supported by uprights 
from beneath, the roof sinks, the walls are 
forced out, and the building falls. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of rupees are in this 
way wasted at the presidency annually—as 
much, probably, as might maintain a college 
to teach something useful, in addition to the 
one where the purely useless is at present 
mainly in favour. Engineers have introduced 
the ordinary king-post roof in most Govera- 
ment buildings, and it has been copied very 
extensively by natives, but, as usual, without 
the slightest discrimination or attention to the 
principle of strain. One of the first rules 19 
carpentering is to avoid as much as possible 
all cross strains where mixed material is re 
sorted to, to stay with iron, strut with wood, 
and to make the strain on wood a thrust as far 
as possible. ‘To not one of these maxims |S 
the slightest heed paid by the natives; but 
nothing would delight them more than to 0° 
shown, withont regard it might be to principle, 
how they could make a house equally strong 
as at present, with a large saving of material. 
These things are not acquired intuitively, 2" 
the authorities are above teaching them : they 
are too busy with astronomy to think of cal 
pentry. 
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POSITION OF ARCHITECTS IN IRELAND. 


I aM glad to find that my crude and desul- 
tory thoughts on this matter have created some 
interest among the profession. Your corre- 
spondent, “J.J. L.,” has conceded to the truth 
of my most material statements, and has 
courteously taken exception to one or two: he 
does not approve my censuring the Institute, 
kindly throws the veil of charity over their 
failings, and accounts for their non-success by 
the difficulties they had to encounter. I do 
not believe, nor can I perceive, that they have 
had more difficulties to encounter than any 
other fine art association in the kingdom ; 
the institutions cited by “J. J. L.” have had 
much greater obstacles in their path, yet they 
have been nobly overcome, and deeply is Ire- 
land indebted to their indefatigable ‘ol 

The truth is, the grand obstacle they had to 
encounter was that unjust and _ impolitic 
monopoly of architectural practice which Go- 
vernment instituted in the country, and against 
which the Institute never raised its voice ; and 
why? because the leading members of it were 
and are interested in the maintenance of that 
monopoly, What would the profession in 

England say were Government to place the 
designing of every church in the hands of one 
architect; of every workhouse in those of 
another; and of every normal school and 
educational establishment in those of a third? 
Why, such a storm of indignation would burst 
from one end of your land to the other as 
would scare any Government from the commis- 
sion of so unjust an act. Yet this is the hard 
grievance under which we have been labour- 
ing, and which has blighted the prospects and 
cramped the energies of many rising and 
clever young architects; which has driven 
scores of them from their native land to find 
in America and elsewhere that opening for 
their talents which an unwise Government has 
denied them at home. 

I say an unwise Government, for the system 
under which these Government works are 
carried on is foolish and impolitic in the ex- 
treme, discreditable to those who are connected 
with them, and injurious to the community at 
large. I will take, for example, the Poor Law 
Commission. There are about 140 unions and 
workhouses in Ireland; they are all the works 
of the Commissioners’ architect, or rather, he 
originally designed one, and all the rest are a 
stereotyped edition of that one; the same style, 
the same plan, the same arrangement, repeated 
in every one, no matter what the site, what 
the peculiarities of locality. To any architect 
who has sat down to study and prepare plans 
for an English workhouse, who knows the 
intense thought, care, and anxious considera- 
tion given to every arrangement and detail of 
the building, it will appear incredible that such 
an amount of labour and responsibility should 
be thrown on one individual. 

The consequence is, and it is a notorious 
fact, that the Irish workhouses are in every 
respect most defective, ill-arranged, ill-sewered, 
ill-ventilated ; thousands of pounds have been 
expended in remedying defects of arrange- 
ment and construction; and the loss of life 
consequent upon the neglect of due sanitarial 
precautions has been constantly and strenu- 
ously commented on by the medical officers of 
these establishments. 

And is this state of things to continue,—are 
public health and public money to be squan- 
dered by the hasty and inconsiderate planning 
and erection of these edifices? Twelve of 
hot-house growth have already sprung from the 
offices of the Custom-house within the last six 
months; it is calculated that forty-eight more 
are required in a short space of time. Surely 
the Government do not mean to perpetrate any 
longer this system of things. If they wish to 

iave economically constructed buildings,—if 
they wish to have those houses where the poor 
are lodged and fed, well arranged, well venti- 
lated, well sewered, and made fit for the recep- 
tion of rational beings,—if they desire to raise 
and elevate the character of the profession in 
this country, let them throw open these public 
sources of architectural practice and profit to 
the community at Jarge, and when by such 
encouragement the numbers and means of the 
profession increase, and its character becomes 
elevated, then indeed, Ireland may hope to 

ave a disinterested, high-minded, and art- 
loving Architectural Institute. 





Much of what I have stated holds good re- 


specting the Educational Board: in fact, i saw, 
a short time since, an entire edition of model 
agricultural schools, lithographed from one 
design, and which one design I expect will be 


be called a 
| mere copyist as he who, taking the soul and 

principle of Gothic architecture, using its best 
| Braces and uniting its clear and well-defined 
| proportions, its properly adapted capabilities, 


| and physical labour may as well 


repeated as often as the two hundred copies of | and its examples of the just and economical 


the union workhouse. Now, if the professional 
public had been consulted in reference to these 
model schools, what varieties of design, what 
new points of arrangements, and what excel- 
lent and economical modes of construction, 
might have been arrived at by their varied 
investigations! But the board has rejected all 
these advantages, and, acting on the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish system, are repeating, 
ad nauseam, the one plan in every site and 
under all circumstances. I have already ad- 
verted to the evils produced by the “ Eccle- 
siastical Commission,” whose system of church- 
building has become distasteful alike to the 
clergy and people. 

It is with pleasure I turn from the doings of 


these bodies to the contrast exhibited by the | 
They have acted on a truly | 


Board of Works. 
liberal and art-encouraging principle. The 
opportunities under their patronage are few; 
yet they have been given abroad to the pro- 
fession. In many instances their patronage 
has been judiciously bestowed, as in the case 
of the Cork Lunatic Asylum, designed by Mr. 
Atkins, a southern architect, the representative 
of his class, the young and ardent members 
of the profession, to whom this selection has 
given encouragement and hope. 

To advocate their claims has been the object 
of my humble pen: to call the attention of those 
in power to the evils their system is inflicting 
on our profession, and to agitate a removal of 
those impediments which block the progress 
of Irish architecture, has been my earnest 
desire. 

Your correspondent, “ J. J. L.,” in denying 
my assertion of the low state of architectural 
practice amongst us, states that, “in the prin- 
cipal cities of Ireland are to be found some 
buildings which may be considered gems of 
art.” Iam sorry that he did not name these 
cities, and point the buildings out to our notice 
which are “ gems of art.” I have been in all 
the principal cities, and have never been able 
to discover them : in Belfast and Cork are one 
or two edifices which barely rise above medio- 
crity; but as to being “ gems of art,” the least 
said about them the better. And as to Dublin, 
which he has cited in contradicting my asser- 
tion, I fully concede to the justice of his eulo- 
gium on the public buildings; but let it be 
remembered, that they are evidences of de- 
parted greatness, emanations of the genius of 
other times, of a Gandon, of a Johnstone, and 
a Morrison; let it be remembered, that the 
mind which conceived the Custom-house, the 
Bank of Ireland, the law courts, and the 
King’s Inns—the proudest monuments of our 
metropolis—was formed, and educated, and 
perfected in England; let it be remembered, 
that the King’s-bridge terminus, the finest 
building erected in Dublin in our own times, 
as also the stations of the Southern and West- 
ern Railway, were designed by Sancton Wood, 
an English architect. 

Let any individual drop into the Art Exhi- 
bition in Abbey-street, now open, and he 
will see the sorry figure which Irish architec- 
ture makes there: so melancholy an exposure 
of the beggary of that branch of our national 
art should not have been permitted. False- 
ness of taste, incongruity of design, a total 
absence of all thought and originality, charac- 
terise this year’s exhibition; the execution of 
the drawings generally is of the worst descrip- 
tion, some of them such as a school-boy 
would be ashamed of. Tue CE-rT. 





A FEW WORDS ON PROGRESS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THERE are in all things certain great natu- 
ral facts, which become essential constituent 
sources, and these originate style and habit, 
from which we cannot deviate much; and 
where a number of forms have, during centu- 
ries, been used in all their various modifica- 
tions, their characteristics are facts, and they 
cannot again be sufficiently varied to produce 
a great distinct and positive expression. 

It is so toa great extent in sculpture and 
architecture, and he who selects and delineates 
the most beautiful forms by intense mental 


| use of materials in the structure he is about to 
| raise may be so termed. 

| _ They both have found forms which, eliciting 
their admiration and ensuring their devotion, 
| have, by the excitement produced in the 
/ mind, given the reflection of these objects, 
according to their powers, just as simply 
; and naturally as the human face divine 
| is reflected by the capabilities of the phy- 
| sical mirror when presented before it. Thus 
did the medizeval architects and masons give 
their impressions of the forms preceding them, 
with those tones of thought and feeling, mel- 
lowing and enriching, softening or embolden- 
ing, its various parts and details. We also 
may, and only can do this, and the reason why 
we do not, while possessing such exquisite 
monuments before our eyes, with all their 
geometric and artistic excellence and perfec- 
tion, produce these results we should and do 
so ardently desire, is, because the reflecting 
medium is dimmed by the damping and 
withering influence of physical, moral, and 
pecuniary causes, apart and distinct from 
mental power; for as the human form is the 
same as in by-gone ages, so is the mind, if only 
the surrounding circumstances are sufficient 


to call forth the latent power. 
* * * * od 
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The day shall surely come, when the simple 
selections of obvious additions, occasional ex- 
pedients, accidental jumblings, real errors, 
quaint usages, and weak-minded devices, with 
all those childish symbols, which now edu- 
cation and expanded powers of mind have 
taught us to improve or discard, will be 
banished away ; and we shall behold the pre- 
sence of pure form, perfection of colour, with 
realization of decided and unquestionable 
usages, which the simple yet sublime religion 
of Jesus Christ requires: that religion which 
says to its followers, “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that you love one another.” 

If we behold the massive pyramid, the gigan- 
tic dome, or columnar temple, we find but 
one feeling pervade the whole ; there is a de- 
fined, a limited awe, and the effect is too much 
material. But only leave these contemplations, 
and pass the portals of the mediaeval times, 
when the whole soul is raised by lightness 
and expanse to the blue vault of heaven itself, 
and then say, can the dull pyramid, the dark 
temples of Egypt,—the Roman Forum, with 
the chaste structure of the Greek, hold state 
or title with these erections ? 

Men live now who can construct the groin, 
calculate the weight or thrust of roofs, raise on 
slender columns the vaulted aisle, carry up the 
spire tapering towards heaven. If not so, whence 
the electric light,—the iron tube for the rail- 
way road, lifted in mid-air, or tunnel sunk 
below the mortal ken,—the; lightning’s* con- 
versation, or the mighty powers of steam, 
controlled and held like child in arms, till made 
to do its bidding, with all the thousand aims 
and ends of science and industry ? 

Give but the physical means, and let the 
motive be directed, then shall religion’s home 
as surely rise in grace and beauty, resplendently 
adorned, as that the quarry teems with stone, 
the earth with clay, the forest groans with 
timber, or the encrusted bowels of the earth 
contain its mines. A. Z. 





YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
On 18th ult. the quarterly committee meeting 
| of this society was held at the society’s rooms, 
Minster-yard, York. It was resolved to invite 
the Lincolnshire Architectural Society to meet 
them in this county, to form a joint excursion 
to some objects of architectural interest. It 
was resolved also to unite with the Northamp- 
tonshire and other architectural societies in the 
publication of reports, papers, &e. 

DesTrRucTION OF Property AT GRAVES- 
END.—A fearful conflagration took place here 
on the 11th, by which 80,0001. worth of pro- 
perty was destroyed. Half the High-street 
has been swept away. Unluckily we learn 
nothing from experience: houses will again be 
put up, with the best possible arrangements 





for—burning. 
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SHORT ALLOWANCE OF WATER. 

Ow building a house, the first regard of the 
founder has generally been to the supply of 
water. The ancient patriarchs ordinarily pitched 
their tents at a well orariver. Modern builders 
in a city have no care on this score, for com- 
panies, with chartered rights, are empowered 
to supply every tenement, and are, by implica- 
tion of the correlative duty, bound to supply 
them. 


On the first apprehensions entertained by | 


the water companies that Government, actuated 
by paternal feelings, would give the population 
pure living water to drink, these gentry walked 
softly, abated their excessive charges, and in- 
creased the supplies; but as soon as it was 
settled that their vested interests should be 
fully respected or bought out, straightway they 
reverted to the old practice of scant allowance 
and extortionate demands. 


It may not be generally known, and it certainly | 


has not been complained of in the volume of the 
press, that water companies have, and exercise, 


@ power that no other individual or commu- | 


nities possess, viz., that of enforcing payment 
of their dues from parties who are not in- 
debted ! 


simplest way possible, debts due by defaulters | 


are enforced against the unfortunate occupiers | 
who succeed them in a tenement. Ez. gr. :— | 
A takes a house which B deserted, owing three | 
quarters’ rates: A applies to have the water | 
laid on, which had been cut off for non-pay- | 
ment of the rate, but is answered, “‘ No; you 
must first pay the defalcation of your prede- 
cessor, and 5s. the penalty for breaking the 
pipe.” I took a house in Kensington Gore, 
found the water cut off, sent 5s. to the inspee- 
tor to lay it on, but was answered that “No 
supply would be given until the defaleation of 
my predecessor should be paid up!!” In- 
censed at the manifest injustice, not to say 
tyranny, of this legislation ea particulier, I 
resolved not to comply; and baving a well on 
the premises, I sank a pump, and am conse- 





quently constrained to the habit of dard drink- 
ing, as the rill of soft is withheld from me 
Now, that water compani hoald assume 
the right to levy dues by com; wn, Ib a way 
that no other creditor is entitled to do, seems 


strange, is inconsistent, and mast be illegal; 
but that power they certainly have and exer- 
cise, and that in a most effective way, for, ex- | 
cept in well cases such as mine, they may 
starve men into compliance. 

To have an idea of the force of this power, 
one must have been at sea on short allowance 
of water: few there are who have experienced, 
even in cases of shipwreck, an utter privation 
of the element. Impurity of quality and 
stinted quantity are, however, bad enough, and 
easily appreciable. 

What I would insist on is, the right of every 
house, of every inhabitant, to a full supply of 
water. Every individual is as naturally entitled 
to this element as to the air he breathes. 

Should water companies have power to re- 
cover dues from people not indebted? or, in 
fact, any facilities of levying debts in account 
different from those which the law of the land 
provides for every other creditor? I maintain 
that they ought mot; and, moreover, that 
every habitation should be amply supplied 
with water, whether poor or rich,—whether 
they pay or do not pay; and that rates charge- 
able in that behalf should be recoverable like 
any other debts, distress, process, or sum- 
mons. Where there is nothing to seize, the 
return should be nulla bond. Courts of law 
may now, however, be advised of a more 
forcible dodge in the current theory of nulla 
aqua. 

The awful epidemic of last year softened some 
hard hearts, and so far had a beneficial effect. 
Pipes were conveyed into hovels that never 
had other water than what had been carried in 
pails by the inmates. There are, however, yet 
many poor dwellings without any supply; and 
I would instance, as a dangerous nuisance, 
the privies of a densly-peopled rookery or 
lane, called Park-lane, Kensington-gore, which 
fester and exhale pestilence, as though no 
patrician were within reach of infection. 

_If water be denied to the denizens of poor 
districts, a paternal government should pro- 
vide fountains, wells, or pumps, or they should 
reopen the natural rivulets(Fleet-ditchamongst 
the number) with which a bounteous Provi- 


| dence irrigated the plains of Middlesex, but at 
'the same time these should be guarded from 
| impurities. ‘ 
Doctor Reid might as well be invested with 
a power to withdraw by pneumatic skill air 
(the first element of the vital principle) from 
the chill abode of penury, and to dole it 
out in fitful blasts in the purlieus of filth, 
while he inflated the Lords and Commons to 
suffusion,—it would be as justifiable as stint- 
ing the poor in their equally indispensable 
supply of water. QuoNnDAM. 





LAYING THE FIRST STONE OF THE 
BRISTOL HIGH CROSS. 


A spirit has certainly been awakened in 

| Bristol, and is about its work. There is move- 
ment and life among the citizens, and they 
are evidently determined to go in and win. 
| All Bristol went out, and got wet by the way, 
on the 8th inst., to see the first stone of the 
| High Cross laid in College-green: the mayor 
| (Mr. Haberfield) did it in his usual pleasant 
| style, and the Freemasons in large numbers 


| assisted. - 
| In the course of his address, detailing the 


So, however, it is; and in the | history and adventures of the original cross, 


the mayor said :—The Bristol High-Cross was 
first erected near the church of the Holy 
Trinity, or Christ Church with St. Ewen’s 
consolidated. It was at first erected in the 
centre, where the four streets, viz. Broad-street, 


| Wine-street, High-street, and Corn-street, meet. 


I find that the year 1373 may be deemed the 
era from which Bristol may date some of its 
greatest improvements; and the citizens, in 
commemoration of Edward the Third’s sepa- 
rating it from the county of Gloucester 
and constituting it a county within itself, and 
fixing its pomerium or boundaries by an 
ample charter for that purpose, rebuilt the re- 
nowned cross on the very spot where the 
id one stood, embellished it in a most superb 
manner, and placed effigies of King Edward 
the Third, together with three preceding royal 
benefactors, very well carved for the time, in 
the vacant niches of the then perhaps defaced 
saints. Their gratitude and the loyalty of the 
citizens were the laudable motives to this un- 
dertaking; and I trust that, on the present oc- 
casion, the same feelings actuate those who, in 
the reign of our present beloved Queen Vic- 
toria, whom God bless and preserve, have con- 


John was placed northward, fronting Broad- 
street. He gave the city the first and very 


void ground on the banks of the rivers, there- 
by “to amend the town by building.” The 
statue of King Henry the Third fronted Wine- 
street, eastward. He confirmed the charters 


himself granted a charter which joined Red- 
cliff to Bristol, making it one corporate town. 
King Edward the Third was fixed towards 
Corn-street, westward. He made Bristol a 
county of itself. King Edward the Fourth 
was added, in 1461, to the other three figures, 
and was placed fronting High-street. There 
it stood, greatly admired from its associations 
and for its ornaments, which were very pro- 
fuse, for at least 260 years; but in the 
year 1633 the city, having continued to 
receive fresh and repeated instances of 
royal favour, and the cross itself by 
| this time perhaps wanting some _neces- 
enlarged, and made higher, in the same style 
of architecture, and four other statues of kings 
were now added. Henry the Sixth was placed 
in a new niche eastward. He granted and 
confirmed all the charters of his predecessors. 
Queen Elizabeth was placed eastward : she had 
also confirmed the charters. King James the 
First was placed southward. King Charles 
the First northward : he granted a new charter, 
and sold the castle and its dependencies to the 
city, which, to the great annoyance of the in- 
habitants, was before out of the mayor’s juris- 
diction. By this additional superstructure, 
and the new figures, the cross became an 
object still more admired by strangers, and 
more esteemed by the citizens. 

The cross will stand on five steps of Cornish 
granite, and will be about 44 feet high. The 
stone selected by the committee is the Nails- 
worth stone. ‘The base will be 15 feet 6 inches 
square. ‘There will be eight figures,—the 





four before-named as in 1373 and 1461, when 
the figures of Henry the First stood east. 
ward, Queen Elizabeth westward, Charles the 
7 northward, and James the First south. 
ward. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue American mail has brought intelligence 
of the suspension of the contemplated railway 
across the isthmus of Panama. Can it he 
possible that the proprietors have already 
tapped a voleano? A project for a railway 
to enable the sea portion of the transit from 
England to New York to end at Cape Canso 
Nova Scotia, is attracting much attention. 
‘One of the most surprising circumstances 
attending the creation of railways,” says the 
Dublin University Magazine, “is the amount of 
capital which, within a limited period, has been 
expended in their construction and equipment, 
According to the calculations supplied in a 
work before us, there were in operation, at the 
commencement of 1849, in different parts of 
the globe, a total length of 18,656 miles of 
railway, on which in capital 368,567,000/. had 
been actually expended. Besides this, it js 
estimated that there were, at the same epoch, 
in progress of construction, a further extent of 
7,829 miles, the cost of which, when com- 
pleted, would be 146,750,000/.! Thus, when 
these latter lines shall have been brought into 
operation, the population of Europe and the 
United States (for it is there only that railways 
have made any progress) will have completed, 
within the period of less than a quarter of a 
century, 26,485 miles of railway; that is to 
say, a greater length than would entirely sur- 
round the globe, at a cost of above five 
hundred millions! To aceomplish this stu- 
pendous work, human industry must haye 
appropriated, out of its annual savings, twenty 
millions sterling for twenty-five successive 
years! Of this prodigious investment, 27 
miles in every 100, and 54/. in every 100/. 
are appropriated to British railways.” 
Mr. Robert Stephenson was lately entertained 
at a public dinner in the new station, Neville- 
street, Newcastle, by a number of his friends 
and admirers. The Great Northern line has 














tributed to the present undertaking. King | 


extensive charter of privileges, especially all the | 


of King Henry the Second. King John and | 


sary repairs, it was taken down in part, | 


been opened from London to Peterborough. 
The present London terminus is 400 or 500 
yards north of King’s-cross. The site of the 
old Small-pox Hospital, however, at New-road, 
is where the passenger station is to be erected. 
|The line, for a great portion of the distance, 
passes through a level country. The first 
14 miles are particularly heavy: the principal 
works are the tunnels near the London end, 
the Welwyn tunnel, the Welwyn viaduct, and 
the bridge over the Ouse. The viaduct consists 
of forty-two arches, each 30 feet wide and 
97 feet in height: cost stated to have been 
between 70,000/. and 80,000/. The bridge 
| over the Ouse is of cast-iron, with three arches 
of 75 feet span each. Some of the largest 
works are north of Huntingdon, with heavy 
embankments and cuttings. The fen works 
have involved difficulty in obtaining a founda- 
tion. The longest tunnel of seven or eight be- 
tween London and Peterborough is that at 
North Mims, three-quarters of a mile in length, 
and the steepest gradient is 1 in 200. The 
carriages on the Great Northern are built of 
| teak; and, instead of being painted, the grain 
| of the wood is polished and highly varnished. 
| A carriage, which would otherwise take two 
months to be fit for use, is thus made ready in 
a week. The second and third class are said 
to be vastly better than anything of the same 
stamp elsewhere. The London and North- 
Western Company are erecting a milk market 
on their station in Lime-street, Liverpool, from 
designs by Mr. Woods, one of the engineers. 
It will be covered by an iron roof, by Mr. 
Turner, of Dablin. Such milk markets erected 
near the metropolitan termini of the various 
lines would be of vital importance to the 
Londoners, who would have an unequivocal 
interest in upholding them, if based, as they 
doubtless would be, on a more substantial 
foundation than the old “ London chalk.” —— 
Several architects, says a Berwick paper, ar¢ 
busy preparing plans for a triumphal arch to 
be erected in the centre of the Berwick 
bridge, on her Majesty passing along the 
new line of railway in her progress 1 
Scotland. —— The works of the London- 
derry and Enniskillen line, between the 
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towns of Strathbane and Newton Stewart, a 
length of about ten miles, are about to be con- 
structed. Mr. Dargan, the contractor, has 
proposed to complete the Limerick and Water- 
ford, and to supply funds for that purpose, 
which the directors have been unable to obtain 
by way of loan from the Treasury. Engineers 
are engaged surveying a new line near Caher 
and Bansha. The Liverpool, Crosby, and 
Southport is progressing rapidly towards com- 
pletion, and will shortly be opened for traffic. 
The works are about 3} miles long. The line 
is continued on an embankment at the Derby 
Arms, Liverpool, by a skew arch of 30 feet 
span. The remaining portion of the line to 
Waterloo is on the surface, over an embank- 
ment, and considerable cutting. There is a 
timber bridge, on piles, at Seaforth, and 
another between Southport and Waterloo. At 











Waterloo the only bridge over the line will be | 


constructed, 
feet long, and two carriage roads (Crosby and 
Southport) will form a junction over the 
bridge. There will be stations at Bootle, 
Merton-road, Seaforth, Marsh-lane, and Water- 
loo; also at other places not yet fixed upon. 
——aA reduction of fares on the Bucks line 
has led to an increase of 50 per cent. in 
the receipts. In the Court of West-Riding 
Magistrates,on Saturday week,an Irish hawker 
was fined 1/., with expenses, for violating one 
of the bye-laws of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Company, in interfering with the comfort 
of a passenger travelling over their line. The 
offence was proved by a servant of the com- 
pany, and the passenger referred to. The de- 
fendant was in liquor. One of the magistrates 
properly remarked, that it was high time 
annoyance and interference with the comfort 
of passengers in railway carriages should be 
stopped. If any similar case was again brought 
before him, he should inflict the highest pe- 
nalty, and send the party to the Howse of Cor- 
rection for three months, if he did not pay. 
A correspondent of the Times says, 
“ Coming up from Guildford this morning by 
the South-Western, in a second-class carriage, 
I was somewhat surprised to find in possession 
of one of the seats a mad woman (with two 
attendants, male and female), who, I was in- 
formed, was being conducted to a madhouse, 
This woman was raving furiously almost the 
whole time, and the words she uttered were 
calculated to disgust any respectable person. 
There were several ladies in the same carriage. 
I leave you to imagine their feelings.”” Now we 
should like to know what the magistrates would 
say to such an “ interference with the comfort of 
railway passengers ” as this, and whether they 
would hold those guilty of the sober and 
deliberate purpose of thus annoying second- 
class passengers into the purchase of first- 
class tickets, worthy of “‘ the House of Correc- 
tion for three months.” As regards even the 
safety of the public, far less their mere com- 
fort, the insane are to be virtually ranked with 
the order fere nature ; and it is just about as 
reprehensible and criminal to coop up the sané 
with the insane in such a way against the will 
of the former as it would be to thrust a tiger 
or a hyena and his keepers, or a mad dog, into 
a carriage, of whatever class, amongst the 
passengers. But let it not even be supposed 
that the last, at least, of these hypothetical 
cases, would be an extreme one very unlikely 
to occur: unfortunately it has just occurred ; 
a dog, which turned out to be mad, having 
been allowed, on one of our lines of railway, to 
enter a passenger carriage, where it ultimately 
bit a man, who has since died in all the dread- 
ful agonies of hydrophobia. 











PEEL MONUMENTS. 

In reply to a question in the Commons, the 
Premier states that the subject of competition in 
the erection of the Westminster Abbey monu- 
ment has not yet come under consideration. 
——A sum of between 2,000/. and 3,000/. has 
been subscribed in Blackburn for a monu- 
ment in that town to the memory of Sir 
Robert. At Brighton it has been resolved 
to form a public library and museum in 
honour of him. The Salford subscription 
now amounts to about 800/., and the com- 
mittee are thinking of advertising for plans 
and designs, as they can now rely on more 
than 1,000/, The Manchester monument is 











to be a bronze colossal statue mounted on a 


This will be a stone bridge 140 | 
the Duke of Wellington, in broiize, by 
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pedestal, and placed in the Infirmary grounds, 
perhaps in the centre of the pond—a fit place 
for river gods, though even that may be ques- 
tionable; but why such a statue should be 
placed in the centre of a pond it is difficult to 
conceive. By next meeting the committee 
expected that they would have realized 5,000. 
The feeling seemed to be decidedly against 
advertising for sculptors, as ‘“‘they did not 
want young artists or cheap artists, but men 
of the highest character and talent that Britain 
could produce; and if the money now obtained 
were not sufficient, more must be procured.” 
The Lords Provost of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
had been written to amongst others, to gather 
information as to the form and cost of such 
monuments. The latter in reply states that 
the bronze statue of Sir John Moore, in 
George’s-square, by Flaxman, erected it 1811, 
cost 4,000/7.; that of James Watt, by Chan- 
trey, about, 3,0007.; the equestrian statue of 
aro- 
chetti, at the Royal Exchange, With pedestal 
and bronze reliefs, about 10,0007 Froth in- 
quiries made lately, in view of procuring an 
equestrian Statue of the Queen; add8 the Writer, 
“] have reason to believe such works thay how 
be obtained at a considerably lower price. 
The stone column in George’s-8quare, Sur- 
mounted by a stone statue ots 
I think cost about 2,000/., aid in thé toWn- 
hall a marble statue of William Pitt, by Flax- 
man, cost 1,300/.. The Merehant’s-hall statue 
in marble, by Gibson, of the Jaté Kirkiian 
Finlay, Esq., cost about 1,1007.” To these 
particulars we may here relevantly add 4 fev 
gleaned from a parliamentary return of, 1842 
as to some of those in Westininster Abbey 
and St. Panl’s. Amongst the former that of 
Captain Montage, by Flaxman, 1793, cost 
3,6752.; Captains Harvey and Hitt, by Bacon, 
1798, 3,1502.; William Pitt, by Westmacatt, 
1807, 6,3007.; Spencer Percival, by Westma- 
cott, 1834, 5,2507. In St. Paul’s, that of Earl 
Howe, by Flaxman, 1803, cost 6,3002,; Lord 
Nelson, by Flaxman, 1807, 6,300/.; Earl St. 
Vincent, by Bayley, 1823, 2,0002.; Lord Col- 
lingwood, by Westmacott, 1811; 4;2002.; Sir 
John Moore, by Bacon, 1810, 4,2007.; Mar- 
ats Cornwallis, by Rossi, 6,007. ; Sir Thomas 
icton, by Gahagan, 1816, 3,1507.; Sir Wil- 
liam Ponsonby, by Theed, 1816, 3,150/. A 
committee has been formed by various noblemen 
and gentlemen at Edinburgh, to institute some 
lasting testimonial there also to Sir Robert 
Peel. 








VENEER MILLS.* 

In the course of Mr. Brunel’s experiments 
with the steam-mills, to improve the process 
for the sawing of logs of timber, he thought 
of applying it to the production of veneers, 
which, before his discovery, were sawn in the 


jr Walter Seott, | 


usual manner in the pits, but were rudely, as | 


well as expensively, produced; the failures of 
the sawyers in the production of a perfect 
veneer being frequent. For two years Mr. 
Briinel, at considerable cost, carried 6n his 
experiments, but only with approximations to 
success. The saws he first used Were straight, 
and were formed of “a solid plate” of one 
piece of steel. They were very fine; and, 
from the heat produced by the friction of 
the timber, they soon became useless; for in 


| working they “ lengthened ” and “ buckled,” 


and so Jost their accuracy of performance. “ It 
buckled sometimes,” said my informant, who 
was, at the time I speak of, with Mr. Brunel, 
* like thé frill of a shirt.” On one occasion, 
when watching the working of his saws, Mr. 
Brunel took 4 file, and, as if struck by a sud- 
den thought, ‘ nicked ” the saws in the parts 
where they “ Bbuckled:” ‘The machinery was 
then set a-going, aiid thé saws worked truly, 
without hitching oF itregtlatity. It then oc- 
curred to Mr. Braitiel (who was himself sur- 
prised, my intelligent informant assured me, 
at the effect of his simple remedy for the 
buckling), that saws formed of distinct pieces 
of steel would be better than those formed of 
solid plates, and this—when he had given more 
attention to the subject—led him to apply seg- 
ment saws, of a circular form, to effect his 
purpose. ‘These saws were then formed, as 
they are at present, of different segments of 
steel, by which any “ buckling ”’ or deviation 
from the nicest accuracy is thoroughly ob- 


* From the Morning Chronicle, 


viated. The first application of the segment 
and circular saw convinced Mr. Brunel that 
his discovery was perfected—a conviction 
which has been justified by a long-tried result, 
for up to the present day no improvement, 
and indeed no alteration, has been introduced 
into his process, as regards the use of these 
saws. The first steam-mill established for 
the sawing of veneers was at Battersea, thirty- 
four or thirty-five years ago, and was the pro- 
perty of Mr. Brunel and his partners. This 
mill is still in full operation. 

The wood to be sawn into veneers is first 
carried into the “ adzing-room,” where men 
chip the surface with axes, or level it with 
planes, so as to remove any grit or dirt which 
might impede the action of the saw. The logs 
so adzed are then fixed by an application of 
Scotch glue to a wooden frame with transverse 
battens, so as to be held fixedly when sub- 
jected to the action of the saw. Scotch glue is 
used in preference to all others. It may not 
be so strong as marine glue, but marine glue 
is not affected by water, and for the business 
purposes of this mill the glue must be capable 
of being removed by washing, as the part to 
which it has been applied must be cleansed. 

The timber to be sawn is then taken to the 
room, a large well-lighted apartment in the 
mill { visited, 120 feet long, 90 feet wide, 
and of proportionate height. In this room are 
eight circular saws, from 7 to 17 feet in 
diameter. There are eleven such saws in use 
altogether in the mill: the teeth of the 17-feet 
saw are five to the inch, and the rest in pro- 
portion. 

The timber, affixed to its frame, is placed on 
an iron beam, and adjusted to the exact ap- 
proximation to the saw. The saw is then set 
rapidly revolving, and the sawyer, assisted by 
a boy, follows the timber as the machinery 
carries it along, subject to the fine and dividing 
edge of the Saw: he keeps the teeth of the saw 
clear from the dust, as far as he can, and 
closely watches, and in some sort directs, the 
precise adjustment of the timber to the saw, 
until the venéer is completed. On my visit a 
large rd8ewood. tree was being sawn, and the 
veneers Jogked like huge dull “watered” 
ribbons. é &trong glowing colours are 
brought out by (Scraping, &c. and] varnish. 

The machinery can cut fifteen veneers in 
the inch, though eleven and twelve to the 
inch is the usual demand. The sawyers can 
saw but little more than six on the average to 
the inch. 





VALUE OF Property.—In Fleet-street a 








freehold house and shop let at 400/. per 
annum to a law publisher was lately sold at 
Garraway’s for 10,0201. Part of the London 
estate of the Marquis of Exeter, which includes 
the Lyceum Theatre and Exeter-’change, with 
extensive buildings in Wellington-street North, 
Exeter-street, Catherine and Brydges-streets, 
and other localities about the Strand, has been 
sold in 24 lots for about 58,000/. The rental 
of the premises sold is about 3,030/., but esti- 
mated at about 4,000/. on expiry of leases. 
The whole estate, so valued at 8,000/. per 
annum, was in the market when the 24 lots 
were being bid for by capitalists in active 
competition. The entire village of Irnham 
and part of the village of Corby were sold 
lately at Garraway’s with the rest of the Irn- 
ham estate, its farms, lands, and livings, for 
115,0007. The estate contains 3,000 acres, 
and the net rental is 4,000/. per annum. ‘The 
living yields a gross income of 950/. per annum. 
Hayhill estate, near Newnham, Glouces- 
tershire, was sold for 29,000/. It consists of 
1,000 acres—estimated annual value, 1,300/. 
A separate lot, the Bear-inn, &c., Newnham, 
fetched 3,000. Glastonbury Abbey and 
adjacent land, lately put up by Mr. Chinnock, 
were bought in at 35,000 guineas. 

NAVIGATING THE Arr.—A new old-notion 
on this subject has been revived for the benefit 
of the French Academy, by an Italian,—no 
less than a trained band of Brazilian condors 
to convey him through the air, docile as horses, 
and swifter than steam. According to the 
Atlas, he has offered to carry the despatches 
backwards and forwards, between Paris and 
Frankfort, upon the occasion of the approach- 
ing Peace Congress, to prove his power. Vaux- 
hall or Cremorne should be off to Paris and 
catch him flying. If he speak true, his birds 
would draw, 
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| ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE AT RECULVER, KENT. 

















Fig. 1, Ground Plan of Reculver Church. 














ON MOULDED BRICKS. 








Fig. 2, Roman Architecture, now destroyed. Height of Column, 
17 feet; height of Arch, 22 feet. 
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Fig. 3. Column supporting Chance 
Arches. A. Plan of Column, the 
dotted lines showing the Plan of the 
Cap. 




















| and accordingly Nash and Wyatt showed us 


| what could be done with stucco and Roman 


A STRONG opinion on a popular subject well | cement, by means of which we could turn the 


expressed and unflinchingly adhered to, is 


generally a sufficient stock in trade to enable | 
most men to go through their public life not | 


only with respectability, but very often with 
reputation. The man becomes the symbol of 
that particular opinion, and at last is perfectly 
identified with it. As with men, so with his- 
tory. Each age has had its favourite cry—its 


particular enlargement of some one idea. | 


The peculiarity of the present century consists 
in the multitude of its cries. 

Among these there was one which much in- 
terested the members of the architectural pro- 
fession. 
that the art, no longer able to support herself, 
was declining, and therefore something must 
be done for her. Accordingly every body began, 


Somehow or other a cry went about | 


after a fashion, to encourage the art. Local com- | 
mittees of respectable tradesmen advertised | 
competitions for impossible buildings, at im- | 


possible prices, with microscopic premiums 
for the successful candidates. Noblemen 
presented gold medals to rising artists at 
different societies. The Camden Society 


thundered, and, lastly, Government experi- | 


mented on a School of Design. 

The result of this is, that decent churches 
are now built, one or two fine public buildings 
erected, and the system of ornament is a step 


or two in advance of what it was in George the | 


Third’s time. 

But here the improvement has hitherto 
stopped. The common domestic architecture 
has remained nearly in statu quo. Stone of, 
course was dear, and not to be thought of. 


Inigo Jones and Wren had done some very | 


excellent things in moulded brick, but the 
legislative wisdom had laid a heavy tax upon 
all bricks except those of the standard size ; 
80 the only thing to be done was to use 
@ nice new invention which had just come up, 


| 


} 


{ 


fronts of our houses into Roman palaces “ in 
petto.” 

But another change has come over the 
spirit of the dream, and we are at last to have 
a material which really will last, and which is 
equally susceptible of ornament, and requires 
no painting or repairs. ‘The duty is at last 
taken off brick. 

This is not the place, or much might be 


| quoted concerning its history: perhaps no 
| manufacture has a more respectable and com- 


plete genealogy, from the time when 


‘¢ Of brick and of that stuff they cast to build 
A city and town whose top might reach the skies, 
And get themselves a name,”’ 


down through the brick pyramid, the bricks 
mentioned by Vitruvius, and the Flemish 
churches and mansions of the middle ages, to 
the present day. 

But now we have the power of using 
moulded bricks, what are we to do with it? 
into what forms are they to be moulded, and 
what will be the most advantageous mode of 
their application? Our illustrations will show 
what has been, and it remains for us to 
draw a useful lesson from them as to what we 
shall do in future. 

The upper engraving (p.390) isfrom Wolterton 
House in the parish of East Bursham, county of 
Norfolk. The illustrations show the gatehouse 
and its details, the same patterns being used in 
the other portions of the house, although the 
gateway bears the arms and supporters of 
Henry VIII., viz. the lion and griffin, whilst 
the porch of the house has those of his father, 
viz. a griffin and greyhound. 

These latter arms, with the arch of which 
they form the ornaments, and the window over 
it, as well as the jambs of the arch shown in 
our engraving, are the only parts formed of 














stone in the whole building : all the rest is 
brick, even the two figures on either side of 
the entrance, which Blomfield, in his “ History 
of Norfolk,” calls giants or wild men.* It is 
but fair to mention that these and some coats 
of arms of which no duplicates were wanted, 
are executed in cut brick not moulded. The 
building was probably begun by Sir Henry 
Fermor, and finished by his son Sir William 
Fermor, which last probably built the gate- 
house. 

Norfolk, from her want of stone, is parti- 
cularly rich in old brick houses, many of 
which are well deserving of an attentive study. 
Not far from Swaffham, at the village of Cres- 
singham, is a house, the whole of whose front 
is covered with tracery executed in a stone- 
coloured terra cotta. 

Our second illustration is the entablature 
from the front wall of the British Museum, 
built by Puget in 1680, for Ralph, first Earl 
of Montague: the joints are most beautifully 
managed, especially the vertical ones, being less 
than one-eighth of an inch. 

And this brings us to the principal draw- 
back which we shall experience under the new 
state of things: and that is, that we shall see 
ornaments fearfully misplaced; those designed 
for a large building crushing a small one, and 
vice versd. But these mistakes will not last 
long. A man who sees his mistake will gene- 


| ra'ly try to avoid it the next time, and in the 


course of a few years experience will have dic- 
tated what patterns are the best for use, and 
where they can be employed in the best taste, 
and with the greatest advantage. 

We need scarcely remind our readers how 
useful the collection of terra cottas of Mr. 
Townley will now be found, and how admirably 
many of these subjects are adapted for friezes. 
Hitherto they have hardly been used, or, in- 
deed, scarcely noticed, and yet there is no 
doubt but that some of them were modelled 
by the same artists whose works we so much 
admire in marble. 





ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE AT RECULVER, 
KENT. 

Unper the title of “The Antiquities of 
Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne,”’t Mr. 
C. Roach Smith, assisted by Mr. F. W. Fair- 
holt, has just now completed an interesting 
volume on the vestiges of Roman dominion dis- 
covered at the places named, and which contains 
much that is newand valuable. The history of 
Britain during the 400 years it was under the 
rule of the Romans is very incomplete. Every 
year, however, makes more evident how com- 
pletely Britain was Romanized: their roads 
may be traced into every corner of the king- 
dom, and villas of elaborate plans, pavements 
of extraordinary beauty, amphitheatres, pottery, 
bronzes, coins, are being constantly brought 
to light. ‘The labours of Mr. Roach Smith in 
this interesting field are well known, and his 
present contribution, enriched as it is by 
numerous sketches by Mr. Fairholt, will be 
found not the least of his labours. Kent 
was the scene of the earliest important 
events in the annals of our country: here the 
Roman conqueror landed; the first Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom was established; the banner of 
Christianity raised by Augustine. 

Of the 268 pages which form the volume, 
172 are devoted to Richborough, including 
an account of the various remains collected 
from thence by Mr. Rolfe, and now in 
his museum at Sandwich; 58 to Re- 
culver, and 38 to Lymne. The latter is 
the scene of very recent successful investiga- 
tions, but we shall look to the account of 
Reculver as containing matter more especially 
interesting to our readers. Every visitor to 
the Isle of Thanet has seen from a distance the 
two towers of Reculver, and many have visited 
the spot, though somewhat difficult of access,— 
grieved over the scandalous and unjustifiable 
destruction of the church,—and gazed wonder- 
ingly at the “ broken framework of human 
bodies projecting from the black unctuous 
cliff,’ undermined by the waters. 

During the demolition of the edifice a very 
remarkable portion was brought to light, 
which, up to the present time, has apparently 





* When Blomfield wrote, the building was more perfect 
than it is at present ; our own impression, when we saw 
them was, that they were figures in armour, not wild men, 

+ London; John Russell Smith, Old Compton-street 
1850. 
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remained unrecorded, except by the drawings 
and notes of the late Mr. Joseph, Gandy, 
A.R.A., in the possession of Mr. C. J. Richard. 
son, engraved in Mr. Smith’s book, and now 
annexed to our notice. These records will 
prove most acceptable to our readers, while, at 
the same time, they add to the regret that is 
felt by all reflecting and right-minded persons, 
that “a building, possessing such claims on 
the national protection, and on the sympathy 
of those who were peculiarly constituted its 
defenders and guardians, should have been 
consigned to destruction, in a manner alike 
disgraceful to the projectors of the selfish and 
heartless job, and to the legislature of the day, 
which passively tolerated such Vandalism.” 

The ground-plan, given above, shows the 
church in its perfect state. It consisted of a 
nave, a chancel, and north and south aisles, 
with two square towers, which are yet stand- 
ing. The nave was separated from the side- 
aisles by four square pillars on each side, sup- 
porting pointed arches, the pillars being 3 feet 
10 inches by 2 feet 9 inches. The chancel 
was separated from the nave by one large and 
two smaller semicircular arches. Itis to these 
arches, and their columns, including portions 
of the side-walls, represented with a dark 
shade in the plan, that I would direct atten- 
tion. 

The annexed cut represents an elevation, 
showing the architectural peculiarities of the 
columns, the arches, and the walls. The 
arches were turned with Roman tiles, and the 
walls banded with three courses of the same, 
the upper and lower, in each wall, consisting 
of four rows, the centre of five; the walls are 
described as of rough stone. Unfortunately, 
the mortar, an important evidence in deter- 
mining pure Roman masonry, is not described ; 
but there is every other requisite for referring 
this remarkable portion of the church to the 
Roman epoch. A question may at once be 
anticipated, as to the probability of this more 
ancient part of the church being constructed 
by the Saxons, more Romano. But we possess 
no remains of Saxon architecture so perfectly 
copied after the Roman style as these would 
be, could they be considered as the work of 
Saxon masons, under the guidance of the 
ecclesiastics, at a period when specimens of 
Roman buildings existed as types and models. 
There is a neatness and finish in the masonry 
which is wanting in the instances of Saxon 
work with which we are familiar: the courses 
of tiles are remarkably regular, and, from a 
drawing by Bartlett, published by Virtue, they 
are represented as being carried along the side 
wall, marked dark in the plan, with the same 
regularity. ‘The columns also, harmonizing 
with the arches and walls, present features 
which must, I submit, decide the appropriation 
of the work to the Roman period. 

An enlarged view of one of the columns is 
giten in the annexed cut, in which those 
peculiarities marking them as Roman are 
more clearly shown. ‘he capital,* the cable- 
pattern mouldings, and the increased diameter 
of the bottom of the shaft of the columns, 
appear to admit of no objection to the early 
epoch to which I assign them. For compari- 
son of the peculiar character of the capitals of 
the columns, a portion of an architectural 
ornament on a Roman sarcophagus in the col- 
lection at Ince Blundell, is here given. 

All must feel regret that this church, hal- 
lowed as it is by many most interesting asso- 
ciations should have been despoiled and de- 
molished. Mr. Smith, in the course of bis 
valuable volume, very properly condemns the 
destructior. of our ancient national monuments, 
and urges the importance of religiously pre- 
serving them. 





IMPROVEMENT OF DWELLINGS. 








We learn from the Labourer’s Friend that 
Mr. Roberts’s Essay on the “ Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes,” has been “Traduit et 
publié par ordre du Président de la Répub- 
lique,” with some prefatory remarks, of which 
we give a portion :— 

This work is addressed to all good men, to 
all who love their country. It is offered to 
them as a sign of the lively interest which is 





* Mr. Charles Baily Suggests that the capital 
sibly have been intended fi a Oe may pos- 
the Corinthian order, a foisted ornaments of 





awakened in another country for the ame- 
lioration’ of the condition of the labouring 
classes ; it is offered as an example which may 
inspire them to imitation. 
labourers in the country, as well as in towns, 
dwellings well lighted, well ventilated, dry and 
clean—stich is the first problem to be solved. 
We do Hot hesitate to say, that long since this 
problem Would have been solved if every per- 
son was fully convinced that these conditions 
once realised, a multitude of the causes of 
sickness, of misery, of disorder, and of corrup- 


tion would disappear. Who is the physician | 


ignorant of the fact that the want of light— 
vitiated air—dampness and surrounding dirt, 


are aS many causes which, singly, and with | 


much greater certainty when united, contribute 
more than everything else to shorten life and 
to retider it dalberable, by inflicting on those 
who dre exposed to them a multitude of per- 
sonal and hereditary infirmities? Who is the 
moralist who does not admit that the human 
soul itself becomes degraded under the pro- 
longed influence of such conditions? Who is 
the statesman who has not sighed to see all 
the hospitals and the prisons overcrowded with 
the wretched people which these causes have 
been the means of producing? Yet it is al- 
most always easy to obtain for rural dwellings 
the necessary amount of light. With regard 
to dwellings in towns, this is a feature most 
deserving the attention of the commissioners 
charged by the authorities with this important 
oversight. The regular renewal of the air in 
dwellings is a new problem for science,—it 
has never approached it. But is it not suffi- 
cient to propose such a problem, in order that 
it should give to it speedily a happy and prac- 
tical solution? In reference to dampness,— 
the healthiness of dwellings is everywhere a 
desideratum, even in the houses of the middle 
classes. Let us, then, direct the attention of 
our young architects towards this important 
subject. It is a great honour to be judged 
worthy of going to Rome; it is a great merit, 
in returning, to bring back the plans of some 
palace destined to become the ornament of our 
cities ; but he who finds or who invents the art 
of driving away the humidity which renders un- 
healthy so large a number of the dwellings of our 
town and country labourers, will have gained 
aright to the gratitude of the country, and 
will have prepared for himself a source of im- 
perishable satisfaction. In the meantime let 
good men, especially let young men, teach the 
workmen by whom they are surrounded to set 
some value on those habits of cleanliness which 
are the first steps taken in the path of pro- 
gress towards well-being. 





THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT IN 
REGARD TO SOUND. 

THE experimental wooden roof here has 
been altered, and now has a better appearance 
than at first. The sloping sides are made to 
terminate level with the transom of the win- 
dows, so as to leave one light in height com- 
plete beneath. The galleries have been made 
wider, temporarily, so as to contain two rows 
of seats instead of one. 

The select committee appointed to inquire 
into the accommodation in the new House of 
Commons have reported, “ That the plan sub- 
mitted by Mr. Barry, and attached to their 
report, providing accommodation for 318 mem- 
bers on the floor of the House, or for 338 
members (if seats be provided in the south 
gallery), and for 150 members in the side gal- 
leries, allowing 20 inches for each member, 
will, in the opinion of the committee, be an 
improvement on the present House, and afford 
adequate accommodation for the transaction of 
public business, and that the probable expense 
of making the alterations proposed will be 
8,0001,”’ 


I must beg leave to observe, that I think it 
is hardly fair to censure Mr. Barry for the dif- 
ficulty experienced in hearing distinctly in the 
new Houses of Parliament; as long as the 
present arrangement of seats is adopted, by 
placing them on the sides instead of the centre 
of the room, the same inconvenience will 
always be experienced according to the nature 
of sound and acoustics. ‘There is nothing 
different in the form of the Houses to other 
large publicrooms, where the seats ate arranged 


To provide for) 


ee 


| in the middle of the room, and the Speaker or 
orator in the centre. In a long narrow room 
the seats being placed on the sides, and the 
speaker at one end, the parties Opposite would 
hear pretty distinctly, whilst those at the end 
_ would scarcely hear at all, unless great silence 
| prevailed; and the same observation would 
_ apply to persons placed at the extreme ends of 
| the room in a gallery, which has been found to 
be the case in the House of Lords as welj 
| as the Commons, as the reporters will verify, 
As long as the present arrangement jg 
adopted, the orator should be placed nearly 
in the centre of the side seats to be heard ; but 
| the most perfect arrangement is the one pre- 
viously mentioned. Persons do not generally 
complain in our churches and public halls of 
_ the difficulty of hearing, and why is this but 
| because the speaker is placed in the centre, or 
a little on one side and the public in front? [f 
an arrangement of a similar nature could be 
adopted in the new Houses, there would he no 
necessity to destroy the architecture of the 
rooms by putting in a false ceiling. Perhaps, 
| on consideration, many scientific men, who 
are more capable of entering into the merits 
of the case than myself, might arrive at 
the same conclusion. I only aim at putting 
the matter in a plain practical way, that 
no illiberal or unjust censure should be passed 
on the architect, who has quite enough to con- 
tend against. 

I trust that some of your enlightened cor. 
respondents may be induced to throw a little 
light on this important subject. 

mM. 





EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES AT 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY’S. 





Turis exhibition is at present open, and, 
according to our correspondent, is superior in 
every respect to preceding ones, and is attract- 
ing more than ordinary interest. In all the 
various departments of manufactures there is 
improvement manifest. 

The specimens of linens, silks, muslins, lace, 
woollen drapery, hosiery, &c. are good. ‘There 
is a great variety of fancy and industrial work. 
In cabinet making, Messrs. Richard ‘Turley, 
Birmingham, and Messrs. George Austin, 
Patrick Beakey, William Lyburn, and Arthur 
Jones, Dublin, excel. The carving from the 
patent machine works of Messrs. ‘Taylor, 
London, attracts considerable attention, also 
the specimens by Isaixe Whitehead, Nicholis 
Lombard, and Cornelius De Groot, Dublin, 
and by Messrs. Prosser and Hadley, London. 
The lustres, &e. by William Mooney, Henry 
Gregg and Son, and James Hawkins, Dublin, 
are fine specimens. The chimney-pieces by 
Robert Hibson, and the mosaic table tops by 
James Hoban, both of Dublin, are noticeable. 
Mr. John Ridgway, of Stafford, exhibits a 
model of a patent brick and tile kiln for sav- 
ing fuel and improving the goods, which 
reflects credit on the ingenuity of the 
patentee. ‘Ihe testimonial to Sir Moses 
Montefiore, designed by Sir George Hayter, 
modelled by Mr. KE. Bailey, R.A., and exe- 
euted by Hunt and Roskell, London, is one 
of the leading features of the exhibition: it is 
34 feet high, and weighs 1,319 ounces of 
silver. The top is surmounted by a figure 
of David conquering the lion and rescuing 
the lamb : the four sides respectively represent 
the landing of Sir Moses Montefiore at Alex- 
andria, the audience granted by the Sultan, 
the liberation of the prisoners, and Sir Moses 
offering thanks at Bevis Marks. ‘I'he Irish 
Engineering Company exhibit a wrought-iron 
safety railway wheel, composed of two pieces 
only (the wheel and tlie tyre), obviating the 
necessity for rivets. There is a great variety 
of machinery, engines, &c. the principal ol 
which are, a locomotive engine by Grendon 
and Co., Drogheda; a friction railway buffer, 
by Wilfred Haughton; Columbian printing 
press and calendar for paper making machine, 
by Courtney and Stephens, Dublin; a small 
steam engine, by A. Oldham, Rathgan-road, a 
boy fourteen years of age and self taught. 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, C.E., London, ex- 
hibits models of the Conway tubular and 
Great Britannia bridges. ‘There are also 
models by A. Mosley C. Papworth of designs 
for monuments, and proposed improvements 
to Carlisle Bridge—J. Farrell, architect—by 
D, Cuthbert. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


. 


Tur “ Board of Health” is in operation at 
Derby. Ata meeting of the clergy last week 
they unanimously resolved to petition the 
Board to stop “intramural interment ’—at 
once admitting that their grave-yards were 


was not without effect——A large inn, with 


hall attached, for the purpose of holding the | 
meetings of the County Court, is in course of | 


erection at Belper. The court is 70 feet by 
30, and 22 high, to which is attached judge 8 
room, water-closet, and lavatory; barrister’s 
ditto, with a gallery at either end,—one for an 
orchestra, the other for the public, in case of 
its being used as an assembly-room. Mr. 
Wigginton, of Derby, was the architect em- 
ployed. Mr. Freeman, the builder. The 





new church, at Belper, Mr. Stevens, of Derby, | 


architect, was consecrated on Tuesday before 
last. The new Fish-market building at 
Lincoln is being rapidly proceeded with by 





the contractor: its division into a number of | 
A new | E 
| supply to their various authors ;* but I feel it my 





separate shops is objected to. 
church is about to be built at the Hockerell end 
of Bishop’s Stortford, at an estimated cost of 
2,5001., of which 9001. have been raised, and 
a site presented. 
of a butter and poultry market for Leicester 
have been prepared by Mr. Flint, architect, 





will be 5,250 feet, divided into three parallel 
avenues, with triple roof, and vaults beneath 
the ground-floor. The walls are to be of 
brickwork, stucco, and cement, with stone 
copings, &c., and pavement. The glass of 
the three eastern slopes of the roof is to be 
th cast-plate. The estimated expense of the 
building is 1,730/., exclusive of fittings and 
deducting old materials. At Wantage, on 
Monday in week before last, the foundation- 
stone of a school for sons of farmers and 
tradesmen of Wantage, was laid in memory of 





King Alfred, who was born there ; and on same | 


day a school for poor children was dedicated, 
and a small chapel on the Vicar’s Glebe con- 
secrated. The charity school has cost about 
1,7001., raised by subscription, and it is in the 
Early English style. The school about to be 
erected is to be in the Pointed style, and to 
form three sides of a quadrangle. ‘The mate- 
rial will be Cirencester stone, with Bath stone 
quoins and dressings. ‘The roof of the school 
will be open to the timber framing. Mr. J.B. 
Clacy, of Reading, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Hunt and Kent, of Wantage, are the contrac- 
tors. A new guard-house, &c., is about to 
be erected near King William’s Gateway, at 
Portsmouth, on a plan already prepared at the 
Royal Engineers’ Office there. The Wor- 
cester New Gas Company have just declared a 








dividend, at the rate of 8 per cent., for the | 





last half-year. Sir William and Lady Cock- 
burn have presented to the parish church of 
New Radnor, Herefordshire, the new cast- 
ing of the church-bells, as an useful monu- 
ment to their eldest son, who had recently died 
at Rome, on the eve of his majority. While 
asking to be allowed to make the offering, Sir 
William adds :—* I make no stipulation as to 
my wish that these bells, when completed, 
should, by a muffled peal, record the 3rd of 
each May, when, at Rome, God ‘ stripped me 
of my glory, and took the crown from my 
head.’ ’——-Shares, to the extent of 4,050/., 
ae been taken for the proposed public hall at 
4edas, 





THe Curer IrRoN MANUFACTURING 
EsTaBLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STaTEs. 
—The Novelty Iron Works, belonging to 
Messrs, Stillman and Allen, whose names are 
intimately associated, as engine-builders, with 
the success attending our most valuable ocean 
steamers, are among the largest in the United 
States. No less than 1,016 men are employed 
in its various departments, whose weekly wages 
amount to about nine thousand dollars. The 
amount of iron melted here, in one month, is 
not far from 300 tons, all of American manu- 
facture. The yearly business transacted is 
equal to nearly one million dollars.—New 
York Journal of Commerce. 








* See page 221 ante, 


A plan and specification | 








THE METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE. 
SURREY AND KENT DISTRICTS. 


Ar a meeting of the Metropolitan Sewers’ Com- 
mission, held on Friday last, Lord Ebrington in 


| the chair, Mr. Forster’s report on the system to 
| be adopted for the drainage of the southern dis- 
¥ | tricts was read. This report in its entire state is 
crowded—and praying for the formation of a | 
large cemetery at the outskirts of the town. | 
We are glad to leatn that the notice of the) 
grave-yards at Derby in a former number* 


too long for admission into our columns; but 
we give it in abstract, exclusive of its preliminary 
exposition of principles and objects, and its more 
detailed particulars. 


‘* SURREY DRAINAGE, 
“* August 1. 
‘* My Lord and Gentlemen,—I now proceed to 
furnish a report and estimate for a complete system 


of drainage for the Surrey and Kent districts, in- | 


cluding extensive alterations in the inclination of ex- 
isting sewers. 


Notwithstanding the labour and ingenuity dis- | 
played in many of the plans for the drainage of the | 


metropolis sent in last year—some of which dealt 
ably with the general drainage on the north side of 


the Thames—I have been, in laying out the plaa of 


drainage for the south side, able to derive little or 


| no practical assistance from any of them, which is 


to be accounted for, doubtless, by the necessarily 
defective data on which they were based, owing to 
the imperfect nature of the information which it 
was then in the power of the commissioners to 


duty to acknowledge in the outset the very valuable 
assistance I have received from plans and sugges- 
tions prepared, after consulting the block plans and 
subterranean surveys, by a member of your hon. 
commission, who kindly placed them in my hands 


, s | during the preparation of the plan I have now to 
and adopted by the town council. ‘The area | 7 ¢ e's 


submit. * 


I recommend the top of Woolwich Reach as the 
point for delivering the sewage into the river, be- 
cause I believe that the matter so delivered at and 
after high water, and in the centre and at the bot- 
tom of the stream, will not rise to the surface, so as 
to inconvenience the inhabitants of Woolwich. If 


however, it should be deemed expedient, either for | - — . . 

. - I ’ | fear of interfering with the ultimate chance of suc- 
agricultural purposes or for any other reason, to |... nf ar me > ae 
Bx ts . | cess. In considering the necessity of beginning 
convey the sewage below Woolwich, to some point | . : 


near Erith, before its delivery into the Thames, it 
may be effected by means of iron pipes across the 
marshes and through Woolwich, to be supplied by 
an engine and stand pipe erected at or near the 
Woolwich road, near Greenwich-gate. 

Commencing with the outlet at a point eight 
miles below London-bridge, it is proposed to form 
a double reservoir, capable of holding at least 
twenty-four hours’ drainage, covered over, and 
elevated to such a height as to discharge the whole 
of its contents at high water, delivering them by 
means of pipes, near the middle and at the bottom 
of the river. The sewage will be lifted into the 
reservoir (by means of an engine) from the main 
sewer, the invert of which is proposed to be at 
about mean low water mark, and 10 feet below the 
surface of the marshes. 

Hence the course of the main sewer will be 
across Greenwich Marshes, along Woolwich Lower- 
road, Trafalgar-road, and Roan-street, to the Ra- 
venshourne (where there is proposed to be a lift 
not exceeding 25 feet) passes under the river 
Ravensbourne past the corner of the Trinity alms- 
houses, crossing Union-street and Bridge-row or 
Collier-street. 

This lift and shaft I propose to place com- 
pletely under cover, and to connect with the chim- 
ney of the smoke-consuming furnace of the engine 
all the passages from which any gases could escape 
from the sewer, and I feel perfectly confident that 
with these precautions the possibility of any annoy- 
ance being caused to the neighbourhood may be 
avoided. 

It is not proposed that the engines should have 
to raise all the storm water or land floods; these 
will be provided for in extraordinary cases by the 
four existing outlets, viz., the Effra, the Earl, the 
Duffield, and the St. Jobn sewers, and by means 
of reservoirs and a diversion of the upper part of 
the Effra to keep the low-lying and thickty inha- 
bited part of the district free from floods. * * * 

I beg now to lay before you my estimate of 
the cost of draining the district according to the 
system above deseribed; but before doing this I 
would observe that in drawing up this report and 
these estimates I have thought it desirable to put 
down the outside amount of lift, of depth of drains, 
&c., in order that if there be any error it may be 
on the right side. In this estimate I have neither 
included compensation for passing through or 
under private property, which, however, from the 
lines adopted in accordance with the principle you 
laid down, will be comparatively trifling ; nor the 
cost of the detailed drainage, to estimate which will 





* Notwithstanding this statement, we do hope the com- 
missioners will immediately take into consideration the 
propriety of rewarding some of the competitors. There 
are two or three who have spent much money upon the 
matter, and can ill afford it, If their plans have been of 
service they should be eompensated,—or might be 
employed, - 








be a work of much time and lengthened inquiry. 
In any case this will involve a considerable outlay ; 
but as it is dependent on the settlement and partial 
completion of the main drainage, it would have 
been premature to go into it here; neither have I 


| taken into account the cost of extending the system 


of drainage into the suburban districts—a provision 
which it becomes daily more imperative to make. 
Estimates of cost of system above described : 
. i Miles, Fur, Cost. 
Main trunk drain from outlet in 
Greenwich marshes to the lift at 


the Ravensbourne ...... Sree .. ¥ 0 £25,887 
Reservoirs and outlet pipes sau 20,280 
Pumping engines and upparatus .., 27,400 


From the lift at the Ravensbourne 

toa point near St.James’s Church, 

Bermondsey, north mainline ... 2 5 £6,930 
Extension of north main line from 

St. James’s Church to the Great 

St. John Sewer ... amie 6 8,0 
South main line from Collier-street, 

Deptford, to St. Mark’s Church, 

Kennington ............ : 4 O} 49,600 
Flood line of Effra... ; 0 5} 7,200 
Intermediate mainline from Surrey- 

canal-bridge, with northern arm 





to Rowland Hill’s Chapel — 2 12,000 
Southern arm along New Kent-road 1 0 5,000 
Alteration of existing sewers to con- 

nect with the intermediate main 

line, &e. - 6 0 32,000 
Effra flood line diversion by Peck- 

DED snrdatsescsiedinssindivccneees wee 7,000 

13 3 £241,290 


The report being read, Mr. Stephenson entered 
into some further explanations, during which he 
remarked that in reply to complaints out of doors, 
the public must bear in mind that the commission 
has not been more than ten months in existence, 
and that some of its members came into it quite 
fresh—unacquainted with a great number of the 
localities of London, and absolutely unacquainted 
with the complicated system of sewage existing, to 
the extent of nearly 600 miles. In addition to this, 
the underground surveys were in a very incomplete 
state, and no one could venture to say what general 
plan ought to be pursued at that time, as it was 
dangerous to commence with any one locality, for 


on the Surrey side, he characterised the whole 
system of sewers on that side as but an arti- 
culation of cesspools. With more especial re- 
ference to the scheme proposed, he said the expense 
of pumping may at first appear to be very great ; 
but when it was reported to me, by the officers of 
the commission that the cost of flushing and the 
cost of removing the solid matter now concreted at 
the bottom of the sewers would be very great, and 
that the cost of pumping up the whole of the sewage 
matter would cost less money, I thought that the 
system of pumping, as applied to the south side of 
the Thames, appeared to be entirely without ob- 
jection. 

Sir John Burgoyne said, that as to the general 
principles laid down in Mr. Forster’s report, the 
commissioners were unanimous in adopting them ; 
and that, with regard to details, there was no dif- 
ference of opinion amongst them. 

The Chairman rejoiced that the Court had at last 
succeeded in coming to a satisfactory solution of 
this very difficult question. His lordship proposed 
to formally adopt this report at a future special 
court: agreed to without remark. 

Mr. Hawes said,—In reference to the prompt 
execution of these works, we are now in treaty with 
several persons for the loan of sufficient money to 
carry them out. We shall require about 250,000/., 
to be repaid in thirty years by thirty instalments, 
principal and interest. The expense so divided will 
amount to about 2d. in the pound. That, the 
chairman added, would depend on the terms made ; 
but the charge would be about 2d. or 3d. in the 
pound. 

A Gentleman in court asked whether it was com- 
pulsory on landlords to drain into these sewers 
when formed ? 

Mr. Hawes, in reply, observed, that every house 
within 100 feet of a sewer must drain into it, and 
care would be taken to have a sewer within 100 feet 
of every house. 

Previous to entering into the question of drain- 
age, the chairman alluded to an error ‘‘ in the public 
reports ’’ as to the expenses of management, and an 
explanation was given in a report read by the secre- 
tary. But from these erroneous reports, those of 
the BuILpER ought to have been excluded, as we 
fell into no such error. The item, ‘‘ payments of 
books, surveys, management, &c, 85,3461. 3s. 6d.’’ 
involved the error in question, the word ‘‘ books ”’ 
being a mistake by some of the daily papers for the 
more important word, ‘‘ works.”’ The expense of 
management is quite large enough, -without over- 
stating it. 

We regret to have here t» say that a considerable 
portion of the Ordnance map of the metropolis has 
been seriously injured, some of the work, indeed, 
quite obliterated, by a malignant unknown, who 
appears to have managed to pour nitrate of silver 
on it, although it had been carefully deposited in a 
drawer at the office in Greek-street. 
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HAiscellanea, 

Tue INTERNATIONAL ExuiBITION.—Itis 
perhaps questionable whether London ever 
held so distinguished a position, or whether 
Britain was ever so truly Great, in the sight of 
all nations, as at this moment, in anticipation 
of that grand cosmopolitan centralization of 
the whole world’s enterprize, which will vir- 


tually elect the capital of England into the | 
For | 


commercial metropolis of the nations. 





then, without the slightest vestige of a hyper- | 
bole, will there be here assembled the repre- | 


sentative fruits of the genius and industry of 


“ every nation under heaven,” to do homage | 


to the pre-eminence of the British Empire, as 
at least the central mart for all, whatever be 
the result to it in particular, as that “ Great 


Srockport: Fatt or Corron MILL.— 
At the inquest on the bodies of those (thirteen 
in number) killed in the fall of a mill reported 
in our last week’s impression, Mr. Fairbairn 
and Mr. Hodgkinson were examined as to 
the probable cause. The latter attributed the 
fall to insufficient strength in the cast-iron 
beam over the water-wheel and tunnel. This 
beam consists of horizontal flanges, tied toge- 
ther by a thin vertical plate, pierced with large 
apertures to save metal, but strengthened by 
rods, assisting to tie the flanges together. 
Witness was of opinion that these apertures 
had weakened the beam, and caused it to break 
in the centre, where one of the pillars rested on 
it which were necessary to support the floors 


| above. There was a tall pillar under each end 
of this beam, of cruciform construction. These, 


Babylon ” to which “ all the merchants of the | 


earth ” will doubtless be devoted till the omi- 
nous end of their commercial empire. The 


several announcements of the intention of | 


many of the more civilized nations on the 
continent of Europe and America to take part 
in the great jubilee or fair have long been 
made and known, as indeed have subsequently 
those of the less civilized Asiatic nations,— 
such as the Hindus, Chinese, and Persians. 
Still more recent announcements are those 
from Turkey, the Sultan having decided that 
specimens of Turkish manufactures shall be 
sent* in to the exhibition; and from Peru, the 
President of which has issued a decree ap- 
pointing a commission to select and take 
charge of the Peruvian contributions. The 
Canadians are about to hold a grand district 
industrial fair at Montreal in connection with 
the international one of ’51. From this dis- 
trict exhibition selections will be made for 
transmission to London. The Government 
of Wurtemburg have just appointed a com- 
mission to represent the interests of that 
country in the great commercial Parliament. 
Animated debates are being held in the manu- 
facturing circles of Paris on this momentous 
question. Many dwell on the new advantages 
which England will draw from foreign pro- 
ducts, in order to repair her deficiencies on 
points where she is now beaten by foreigners. 
Others represent that the superb silk of Lyons, 
the rich, fanciful bronzes and objects of art in 
Paris, fear no competition, and that a great im- 
pulse to these branches of commerce will result 
from the opportunity of dazzling the Briton 
with such articles of luxury. The body of 
manufacturers has taken the title of “ Union 
of Parisian Industry for the Universal Ex|i- 
bition ;” and the board have met to classify the 
industrial sections, and name delegates to pre- 
pare, in concert with the board, a joint expo- 
sition of the special branches. In short, the 
whole world is astir, and London and its next 
year’s sights are the anticipative subject of that 
whole world’s wonder and expectation, from 
the present time forth till the grand consum- 
mation. 

E.y Carneprau.—The Dean and Chapter 
have put forward a renewed appeal to the 
public for funds towards the restoration of 
their cathedral. The extraordinary funds 
which have been placed at their disposal are 
not sufficient to meet the contracts and engage- 
ments into which they have already entered, 
whilst much more will be sooner or later re- 
quired for other works which are absolutely 
necessary for the completion of the design : 
such as a stone screen, of an enriched cha- 
racter, behind the stalls; a new pavement; a 
new arrangement for the altar and reredos; 
the restoration of the half ruined monuments, 
as far as they can be considered essential parts 
of the architecture; inferior ‘stalls and move- 
able seats for a much larger congregation than 
the new stall-work now in preparation can ac- 
commodate ; and the replacement of groups of 
sculpture in the niches of the canopies of the 
stalls, which were destroyed at the Common- 
wealth. The works for the new choir are in 
great forwardness. Mr. Rattee, of Cambridge, 
has already completed the principal parts of 
the screen, the canopied seats of the Bishop 
and Dean, the entire new series of sub-stalls, 
and is also engaged upon a case for the new 
organ. The brass work for the open panels 
and crest of the screen, and the gates of the 
choir, has been entrusted to Mr. Hardman. 
Some progress has been made in cleaning the 
ancient stalls of Alan de Walsingham, which 
are to be transferred to the new choir, 








at best, were not so strong as cylindrical pil- 
lars of equal weight of metal, and, in this in- 
stance, as the pillars tapered and were thinner 
at each end, they would vibrate with the working 
of machinery above—always a great evil with 
cast metal. Mr. Fairbairn also attributed the 
fall to the breaking of this beam, and the 
breaking of the beam partly to the apertures, 
but not wholly to these. The beam otherwise 
was calculated to carry a weight of 274 tons: 
actual weight upon it,80. He disapproved of the 
upright or strengthening rods, which would have 
an injurious effect on the beam, after being 
cast, in the cooling process: an unequal con- 
traction would be the consequence. Witness 
attributed the false construction of the beam 
to an error of judgment, and to no niggardly 
spirit of saving metal or improper motive on 
the part of the contractors. ‘The jury found 
that the floors “ were supported by a cast-iron 
beam, of an imperfect construction, and of an 
improper calculation, considering the weight 
which it had to bear.” 

Tue Metropouitan INTERMENTS ACT. 
—This Act, under which Dr. Southwood 
Smith has been appointed an additional paid 
member of the Board of Health, will be 
speedily enforced in “the metropolitan burial 
district,” which comprises the city of London, 
Southwark, and numerous parishes set forth 
in one of the schedules annexed. ‘There are 
77 sections in the Act, which Act is to be exe- 
cuted by the Board of Health. The board 
may provide new burial-grounds, and her Ma- 
jesty, on a report of the board, in council may 
order the discontinuance of interments in 
churchyards and other places. 

Ware, Herts.—Eight model cottages are 
in progress here, near the union workhouse on 
the hill; the funds being provided by a local 
joint-stock company. ‘Three tenders were ob- 
tained, stated to be, in round numbers, Bird, 
1,100/.; Carter, 1,000/.; and, Piper, 900/. 
The cottages seem to be unwisely small. 
To one of some semi-detached villas erected 
near the last, there is an amusing porch of 
Ionic columns; the capitals are so much too 
large that the columns look as if the lower half 
were buried in the ground.—The Board of 
Health here is at a stand-still, through not 
being able to obtain bye-laws from the central 
board. The same complaint has reached us 
from other parts of the country. 

Recorps or our CuurcHES.—When the 
present Bishop of Ripon came into position he 
solicited from every incumbent in his diocese 
a drawing of his church, in order that the 
whole might be put together and preserved. 
The request was cheerfully responded to, and 
the result is very valuable. The example 
might be usefully followed in other districts. 

SaniTaARY RerorM BY Bui_tpEers.—Your 
admonition to builders in a recent leader is ex- 
cellent. Those few lines have been long re- 
quired. Itis but proper that men who are 
themselves convinced of the evils arising from 
the absence of sanitary measures, and there- 
fore of the necessity of sanitary reform— 
should aid and support that reform by every 
means in their power. The “sanitary” re- 
form is a mighty one—a reform that requires 
united powers to perfect, and yet a reform pre- 
senting the peculiarity of being able to be 
completed in part, by the exertions of in- 
dividual members of society. To this we 
must look for its more speedy advancement. 
Even many architects rest content with 
merely talking about it. I suppose they are 
of Portia’s class. “JI could easier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than be 
one of the twenty, to follow mine own teach- 








ing.” This will not do. Let them no 
address themselves in earnest to the Maer 
and see who can do most real good. Jf, 
the meantime, Mr. Builder, do you “fig, 
the good fight, and fight it out,”—again lr 
desperandum.”—W., W. , 

Tur Tempie.—Mr. Edward C. Hakewil] 
announces an essay on the form of “ The Ark 
the Tabernacle, and the Temple of Jerusalem.” 
showing their identity with the concomitant 
forms of classic architecture, and the univer. 
sality of its use in the Temple Architecture of 
the Mosaic Dispensation, as of Gothic for the 
same purpose, during the Christian Dispensa- 
tion. 

ORNAMENTAL GLAZING.—* W. H. I.” jg 
rather hard on the glaziers. The defects to 
which he alludes we cannot at all times ob. 
viate; for much of the ornamental window. 
glass is manufactured in sheets, and supplied 
in that form to the glass-cutters, who cut them 
up with little regard to the positions the squares 
are intended to occupy when glazed. The 
fault lies at least as much with our employers, 
who allow such defects to pass, more especially 
as ornamented window-glass can be obtained, 
to order, at very short notice, executed so as 
to range properly.—A GLAZIER. 

SEWERAGE OPERATIONS, PARLIAMENT 
GaRDENS.— Mr. Mackinnon stated in the 
House the other night that eight officers of the 
House had been seriously indisposed by com- 
plaints such as usually arise from exhalations 
from graveyards and sewers, since the opening 
of the drains in the immediate vicinity of the 
House. 

MonvuMENT TO Worpswortu.—A com- 
mittee, of which the Bishop of London is 
chairman, has taken in hand to promote a sub- 
scription for the purpose of placing a full- 
length effigy of Wordsworth in Westminster 
Abbey, and, if possible, of also erecting some 
monument to his memory at Grasmere. 

Cuurcn BuitpinG.—From the annual 
report of the Commissioners for Building new 
Churches, it appears that since the last report, 
twenty-one churches have been completed, 
thirty-two are now building, seventeen have 
been decided on, three plans are under con- 
sideration, and thirty-eight grants have been 
made for as many others to be erected; and 
besides, that five others have been built by 
private persons, and that nine more of same 
class are in progress. The total cost of the 
thirty-two churches now building will be above 
97,0001. or rather more than 3,000/. for each, 
which, as the average of the whole 125, would 
shew that a sum of 375,000/, is now being ex- 
pended on new churches. 

MonuMENT TO THE Duke or Can- 
BRIDGE.—Effective steps have been taken to 
raise a public monument to the Duke of 
Cambridge, and will, we hope, result success- 
fully. 

Braprorp WorkuHovusE TENDERS.—The 
local Observer gives a list of tenders for the 
several works to be done in erecting the Brad- 
ford new workhouse, but it is too long for de- 
tailed notice. The masons’ work, in nine ten- 
ders, ranged from 3,000/. to 3,950/.; the 
joiners’, in nine tenders, from 1,2961. to 1,679). ; 
the plumbers’ and glaziers’, in seven tenders, 
from 3561. to 475/.; the slaters’,in four ten- 
ders, from 3521. to 385/..; the jronfounders’, in 
seven tenders, from 180/. to 290/.; the plas- 
terers’, in nine tenders, from 168/. to 247/.; 
and the painters’, in twelve tenders, from 74/. 
to 159/. Those adopted were :— 

MASONS’ WORK. 


Priestley and Gledbill............ £3,000 0 0 
Additional work ............ 10 0 0 
JOINERS’ WORK. 
J. and W. Beanland .........++++ 1,296 0 0 
Additional work ........++.- 16 0 0 
PLUMBERS’ AND GLAZIERS’ 
WORK. 

NGS cs ro i eee 0s 2es 379 0 0 
SLATERS’ WORK. ri 0 

PRU BOA GEOR Siiaieeca ko oe ok ess 352 0 

Additional work ..... seabinw 3 18 
IRONFOUNDERS’ WORK. , 
TAS inser ctac ss sand caseenteds 180 0 ¢ 
PLASTERERS’ WORK. 0 
THR Sg BE ess ons oe 08 168 0 ; 
Additional work ..........6. i 
PAINTERS’ WORK. 0 

SUNG oc us os boceGhae cece hase ews 74 19 
———t 


Total.s sscoccvesneceens £5,482 . 
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TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 


« Mr. C.,” * Tota,” (in country | sarapocaach a bundle of 

lasterers’ jaths should contain 400 feet running measure. 
En London, where they are sold by the load, the average 
contents of a bundle are rather more), we ¢., ted Ph 
«A. B.,” “J. B.” Norwich, ‘ Fleas,” (a correspondent is 
anxious to know the best means of eradicating these 
plagues. We have tried several 48% remedies without 
effect),  E. T.,” “ W.T.,” “ W. P. P.” (the tenders have 
not reached us), “* W. J. 3. ” (better ask your attorney), 
“JE.” “E. V.G." (sedilia are engraved), “H.W. W.” 
(we can : not give the rs wr « R. G.” (No. 366 is out 
of print), “ W.8.,” “J. E.G.,” “ B. and C.,” “ An Old 
Su )scriber, » « Lord | hy «“ 5° B.” (the suggestion has 
Pe made. before), ‘J. ae oes, 6.” * Foe, “©. 
E. J.”’ (Delabole slates, which are green, may be obtained 
through a ny merchant without difficulty. Ifgreen Bangor 
are wanted they must be ordered beforehand). ‘ The 
Orthogonal System of Handrailing, with practical Tlus- 
trations of the Construction of Stairs,” by Joshua Jeays 
(London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ -court) ; 
“ Review of Keport of Board of Health on Metropolitan 
Water Supply” (Watford Scheme), by S. C. Homersham 
(Weale, Tek Holborn). 


seeth teen ving aaemcathaiaas 
HE NILE.—Im oxtant addition to this 


PANORAMA.—The Nubian Desert, from the second Cata- 
ract to Dongola Wondance of Arabs; March of Caravans; Morn- 
ing Prayer; the Mummy ofa Theban Priest is added to the curi- 
osities. Both banks of the river are exhibited, Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, daily, at Three and Eight.—Admission, 1s, ; Pit, as. ; 
stalls, 3s.; Children and Schools half-price. 








Just published, in one vol. imperial 4to., cloth. price 30s., 


’ 7 N’ a] 
pisiens for COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
By GEORGE TRUEFITT, Architect, 6, Bloomsbury-square. 
The work contains a series of twenty perspective views (with 
small plans) in ink lithography on tinted paper, with descriptive 
letter-press. 
London: JOSEPH MASTERS, 33, Aldersgate-street, rN 78, New 
Bond-street. Manchester: 81MMS and DIN HAM. 


QUPPL 4Y OF WATER.—Review of the 
h REPORT by the GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH on the 
Supply of Water to the Metropolis, contained in a Keport to the 
Directors of the London (Watford) Spring Water Company, 
By SAMUEL COLLETT HOMERSHAM, C.E. 
Price One Shilling. 
_London : JOHN Ww EALE, 59, Trieh 


Two vols, octavo, with “plates ‘in folio, price 41. 14s. 6d. 


*roofs, 61 
HE 





Holborn. 
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BRITANNIA and CONWAY 
TURULAR BRIDGES, with General Inquiries on Beams, 
and on the aoe of Material used in Construction, 
y EDWIN CLARK, Resident Engineer. 
with the ea and under er , mepereren of 


ERT STEPHEN 
DAY and SON, 17, Gate-street, Diesels! tnd fields; and JOHN 


WEALR, 59, High Holborn. 
WITH TRAVELLING MAPS AND PLANS. 


M* MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


The entire Series may be had. 


Ls HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK. 5s. 
HANDBOOK of NORTH GERMANY and 
1s. 
HANDBOOK 
we finai 128 
of GERMAN and DUTCH 
PAINTING 128, 
5. HANDBOOK of SWITZERLAND and the 
HAN DBOOK 
wai 


the nants ky 
of SOUTH GERMANY and 
HANDBOOK 
sin 10s, 
of FRANCE and the PYRE- 
HL [ANDBOOK of SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 


163. 
vagipHANDBOOK of FRENCH and SPANISH 
“'o. HANDBOOK of NORTH ITALY and 
FLORENCE. 128. 
no, HANDBOOK of CENTRAL IT ALY and 
OME. 16s 

1. HANDBOOK of MALTA and the East. 15s. 


12. HANDBOOK of EGYPT. Lis. 
“6 HANDBOOK of NORTH EUROPE. 24s. 
Bere sccpay of LONDON. lés. 


ext wee 
15. HANDBOOK K of DEVON & CORNWALL. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


rl 7 > al 

LD FEATHER BEDS are dressed and 
purified ‘by STEAM, with Patent Machinery. This new 
process of dressing not only removes all impurities, but by expand- 
ing the feathers the bulk is increased, and con: ently the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for dressing 3d. per Ib. 
Old and mothy mattresses effectually cured and remade. Fetched 
and returned within five miles—HEAL and SON’S list of bed- 
ding, containing all particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent 
free, by post, on application at their factory, 196 (opposite the 

chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. g 

re] ~ 

TRXARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. arquees and 
temporary awnings en sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
— attention —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
anufacturer, by Appointment, to Her “Majesty's Honourable 

Board of Ordnance. 


CHUBB LOCKS, FIRE: PROOF 8 SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 


LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklocks, 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes, and for ney pone to which locks are applied, and are 
strong. secure, § e, and durable. 

CHUBB’ P TENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
doors, &e., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure. 
The keys are partic alexly neat and portable. 

CHUBBS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
c HESTS, &c., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, 50 as 
e? e‘Teetually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, &c., in case of 

ro aaa are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 
skilful burglars, 

€ HUBBS’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 


c HUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


JT EADBEAT ER, FIREPROOF SAFE and 

4 PETECTOR LOCK MANUFACTURER to HER 
MAJESTY’S se of ORDNANCE. 

LEADBEATER, many years Manufacturer for Chubb. 

LEADBEAT E R’S strong wrought-iron FIREPROOF BOOK 
SAFES. CHESTS, Bt ky STRONG ROOMS, PLATE 
CLOSETS, PARTY W &e.. all of the best make, secured 
by LEADBRATER’S IMPROV ED DETECTOR LOCKS, and 
prcvcasinz all the most recent improvements, afford PERFECT 
ECURILTY against Fire and Thieves. Extra Strong Cash and 
ee ‘ Hous, &c., sold at prices which place them within the reach 
Ola 

LE ADBEATE RS IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION COMBI- 
NATION LATCHES, for securing street and office doors, cannot 
be opened by false keys or picklocks. 

A large assortment on hand of all sizes and fitted for every 
Brrpoee s at LEADBEATER’S FIREPROOF SAFE and DET 
POR, one MANUFACTORY, 125, ALDERSGATE-ST RELY, 
CITY N DON.— Estimates sent by return of post. 

¥ seam for an apprentice—a small premiuin required, 




















ULKES’ RANGE and STOVE MAN 


FACTORY, and Builders’ Ironmongery Warehouse, 91 we 
92, Park-street, Camden-town.—An extensive stock of ranges, bright 
and black registered stoves, rain-water pipes and guttering, sash- 
weights, and all kinds of builders’ ironmongery, at same prices as 
advertised by other houses. 


7 
(RICE’S IRON MONGERY, , STOVE, and | 
RANGE WAREHOUSE. 18, W elworth- road, London. 
Elliptic Stoves, with Double Backs, 2id. per inch; Register 
Stoves, 5d. per inc 
3-feet Self-acting Cottage Ranges, Oven and Back Boiler, 35s. each. 
Cut Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 9d. per cwt, 
Cut Clasp Nails. 
14s. 6d. 14s, 138, 
1} L 24 
1-inch Cut Lath, 13s. 9d. per ewt. 
6-inch 2. bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best patent fur- 
niture, 14s. 64. per dozen. 
Improved Bow Latches, 6s. 6d. per doz. 
HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating greenhouses, &¢., on 
improved principles, being the cheapest heat known. 





15s, 12s. 6d. wt. 


3 in, 


TO BU TL DERS AND CARPENTERS. 


AYWARD, BROTHERS, late R. HENLY | 


and CO., WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS and SMITHS, 
196. Blackfriars road, and 117 and 118, Union-street, Borough 
Elliptic Stoves from 24d. per inch. ee ditto, from 5d. ditto. 


Cast Rain-water pipe of. 1d. 


1s. a per yard. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. pr ewt. 


c -_ Lath, 10s, ditto. 
iy 28 
Best Cut Clasp, 14s. 0d. 12s 6d. 12s. ‘oa per cwt. 

No. 4 5 

Best Patent Sash-line, 7s Od. 8s, 0d. 108. ‘6a. per gross, 
6in. 2-bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch springs, best brass fur. and 

patent spindles, 15s. per doz. 
6 in. 3-bolt ward Round Mortise, with best fur. and patent 
spindles, 2s. 9d 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 24d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. 6d. 64d. 7}d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges. with circular ovens and bac boilers, best 
wrought bars -_ bright fittings— 








3 ft., 21. 188. 3 ft. 6 3. 7s. 4 ft., 32 15s. 
3-feet Cottage Ranges, with = roa and back mS? 335. each. 
3-feet self-acting ditto, ditto ............+..++.++-. 358. each. 


Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz.—l-inch Cut Lath Nails, 13s. 6d. per ewt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
ik 1} 2 24 8inch ard larger, 
lds. 6d. 14s. 138. 128. 6d. 19s. per cwt. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue, 38%. Ditto, Scotch, 528. per cewt. 
Best Patent Sash tans. 
p > k, < 6 
4s. 6d. 6d. = 10s. 6d. per gross. 
At F.R. WILL LAMSON'S IRON MONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o el c ck. 


’ , 
LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE. 159, Shoreditch. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2}d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
3-ft. Self-actinz Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boilers, 368. each. 
3-ft. Self-acting ditto, with wren t bars and bright fittings, 58s. ea. 
2 24 3 ine 
Cast Rain-water Pipe { / ad. lod. Is. per yard. 
Cast Gutters—4 inch, 84. ye yard 


44 inch. 
OG GORE: cccsececsias ; “é 1s, per pend, 
nik Citen clk 14 2 3 oe 
Best Cut Clasp and Rose 115s. 14s.6d, 14%. 133. 19s, 6d. per ewt. 


Sheet Floor - - lis. 9d. pe ? ewt. 
l-inch Cut Lath, 14s. per ¢ Cast Lath, 93. 6d. 
6-inch 2-Bolt Rim Locks, with ‘Scotch Springs and best Furniture 
Patent Spindles, 15s. per doz 
6-inch 3-Bolt Rd. Ward Mortic e, with best Furniture and Pant 
Spindles, 2s. 94. 
Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 12s. per cwt. 


Hot Water Pipes. 8s, 6d. per ewt. 
f[.O BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per ewe 


and OTHERS. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 
158 lds. Gd. ~ — 138. per cwt. 
14 14 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet ve n pair. 
2s. 9d. *. ~ 4s. 3d. 6s. 88. 
10 14 18 18 20 in. 
Rest Bright Tower Bolts, per doz 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 28, 2s, Xs 2s. 10d. 38. 3d. 38. 7d. 
5 7 8 9 in. 
Iron Kain- water Pipe. 
9d, 10d, 1s.1d. 1s. 5d, Is. 8d. per yard. 
2 & 3 34 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 38s. per ewt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per ewt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. “ed. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 82, 10s. per tom 
Sash Weights. 5s. per cwt. 
TEKMS—NET CASH 
A price-list may be had on application. 
L. PFEIL and Co., 
Trommongets, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
Sand 4. Rroad-street, Bloomsbury. a ae 
AGENTS FOR 'LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. 









Wholesale 





TO BULL DE RS AND C: \RPE NTERS, &c. 

J H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 
@F e@ aud Boobbyer, Ironmongery, Brass Pounder, Nail, and Tool 
Ware shouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market. London, for 
the supply of Carpenters, B Builders, Cabinet-makers, U pholders, &c., 
at wholesale prices. 

Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per ewt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 


15s. lds, 6d. - 13s. 13s. per cwt. 
14 1} 7 3 inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
1s. 3d, 1s. 7d. » 2d. 2s. 64. per dozen, 
3 6 inch, 


Best Patent Sash Line. 
a «08, - 6d. 78. as. 
4 


Cust Lath Nails, 10s. ae ewt. Sash Wei ahts 5s. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
DR. ARNOTT’S VENTILATORS. 
11 by 8 inches > each, 
16 by 9 w 
An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, dit, ‘ke. 
An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
also Door Furniture, in china, amber, crystal, ivory, ebony, buft: alo, 
horn, brass, &¢., with Finger-plates, Bell-pulls and Levers en suite. 
B. and Co. are the inveutors of SHIFTING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &c, so universally approved of.—Established nearly 200 
years, for the supply of goods from the best manufactories at the 
owest prices. 


108, 6d. per gross. 





STOVE GRATES 
The Best and Cheapest Grate for all Useful purposes, is 


IERCE’S UNIVERSAL FIRE-LUMP 


GRATE, made of the finest prepared Fire Loam in_ one 
entire piece ; very strong. with larve Hobs, improved Iron Bars, | 
Bott m, and T rivet complete ; will burn either W 
or Peat. Price lls, 6d. aud 13s. 


80, his 

IMPROVED REGISTERED COTTAGERS’ GRATES, on the 
i but adapted for warming two rooms, with one 

mall fire. 

This grate is constructed so as not to require any fixing or bric k- 
work, and was exhibited at the nied, shows of the cones | 
year, when it was highly oa 

Prices— ; 278. ; and 3 $ 
May be seen at PIERCED i RO. PNE UMATIC STOVE- 

GRATE MANUFACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT- 
STREET 

* A Cottacers’ Grate, on one of the best pri” ciples we ever saw, 
shown by W. Pierce, was both cheap and compact.”—Exrler Wes- 
tern Times, July 20, 1850. 

*,* Old Stoves modernised, and altered to the above principle. 


ood, Coal, Coke, 





} 
| 


-) WW ARMING BY HOT WATER.—J. 

WEEKS and Co., KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA, solicit 
the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which is to te seen on their premises, in extensive operation, 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli. 
cable for warming churches, mansions, entrance-halls, offices, con- 
oem atories. &c UBULAR BOILERS of all sizes, warranted to 
be the most efficient and economical of any yet introduced J. 
WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus Manufac turers, King’s- 
road, Chelsea. 
fa al Try Yr ba vr * 

ATENT GALVANIZED IRON, 
Plain or Corrugated, fur ROOFS, HOUSES, § 0 
Retail, and for E mpere. nee we esale 

Apply to TUPPER and CARR, 
3, MANSION-HOUSE PLAC E, LONDON; 
or BROAD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Patent Galvanized Iron Guttering, 
Ww ater or Gas-pipes, Hooping, Wire, &c. 
An allowance to the trade. 











| 
| 


| PRON BUILDING and ROOFING 
WORKS 


BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
JOHN H. PORTER, 

Manufacturer of the Corrugated and other kinds of [ron Roofing 
for railway stations, carri age sheds, farm buildings, gas-works, 
warehouses, factories, &c. & 

ATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 





TO GAS AND W aaeS aes. ENGINEERS, AND 
ACT 


NDREW M‘ LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 


STEEL YARD WHARF, U i PER THAMES-STREET, 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET P IPES of all 
sizes, with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of castings contracted for. 

eir stock of goods for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
equalled for variety and lowness of price : comprising, range, re- 
gister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and 
alf-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, 7 bakers’ 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &c. 
Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forwarded on application. 


- 
RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Luke’s!.— J.J. JONES having made great addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 











Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Rers, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 


other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKERS’ OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Treashe, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, 8 toves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 


FOUNDRY AND IRONWORKS, 
1°8, DRURY- SAR pow ARLES. STREET, DRURY-LANE, 








ER, BROS., 
Solicit ee — of the Trade to their extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for STINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


either se cael or « ieee ntal. 

Patterns of Girders, Columns, Balconies, Reiiing, Ousemmental 
Carriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Street Posts, Tanks, Pipes, 
Wheels, Pinions, Lathes, and Steam-engines; Kange and Hot- P 
Metal. An improved Soot Door adapted for internal work. 

A large stock of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and O G (utters, Air- 
a _—_ Weizhts, Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 

urdles, &. 

Plain and Ornamental Vases 20 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 

cotta. 

Estimates given for Iron Buildings, Wrought-iron Roofing, Green- 
houses, Staircases, Wrought-iron Girders, Fireproof Doors, Book 
Safes and Strong Rooms, Tanks and Boilers and every description of 
ironwork to specification, and the work executed with every atten- 
tion to quality -_ os h. 

GLOVERS’ IRONWORKS, 
168, T DRU! RY- LANE. and CHARLES-STRERT. 





FRUILDERS’ CASTINGS at REDUCED 


PRICES.—Rain-water Pipes and Gutters (half-round and 

OG), Sash-weights, Air Bricks, &c., Drain Gratings ; also, Socket- 

ipes for Gas, water, or drainage, Lamp Columns, and Wrought- 

iron Gas Tubing, mn Stock, at LYNCH WHITE'S Iron Wharf, 66, 
Bankside, Southwark. 

















OTTAM and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, 


Oxford-street, beg leave to draw iy wien to their new and 
improved patterns in STABLE FURNITURE The manger, 
rack,and water-trough are placed in a a together, and may be 
had cither plain, galvanized, or enamelled. Castings and wr: mght- 
iron work of every description, at the lowest seale of prices. Under- 
ground Pit €, 58. 9d. per cwt, Estimates upon application. 

COTTAM and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-st., London. 








mw AMUEL HOOD and Co., Pn Ware- 


house, 81, Upper Thas.es-street. RE GISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side.—Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &c., at the 
lowest prices, 





Rk gd > AND FIFTY 
LONS | ee atthe 
MPURE st Ww 
CAN BE anes Gan 


BIRD’S HYDROSTATIC 
SYPHON WATER PURIFIER, 
for purifying Rain, River, Tank, 
Pond, or Pump Water. 

This scientific instrument is only 
four inches in diameter, and seven 
inches high, and is dropped into 

he vessel containing the water, and 
the pipe hung down outside, like a 
syphon. It requires no fixing, and 
is set in action in two minutes. 

Invented, made, and sold by 
ALFRED BIRD, Experimental 
Chemist, Birmingham May be 
had of all Ironmongers and Che- 
mists in the Kingdom ; and whole- 
sale and retail at DEANE’S, lron- 
mouzers, ey — ay London. 

I price, sds. each. cus ww any part of the Kingdom on receipt 
pas of remittance, with 1s. extra fur packing case. 


= 
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To SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS. CONTRACT ORG, ARCHI- | 
THCTS. DRAUGHTSMEN, 


ri SU F ft L L's S, 132 Loo -acre, Instru- | 
i ti a. by the m st esteemed makers, to 
very rites, consisting of theodo- 
r ~ nferenters. 8 ext ants, quadrants, com passes. 
entacrapt hs, protractors, sets of 
hains, measur res. staves, &e. 
thermometers, hydrometers, 















TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS: 
HE attention of the 


rade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & Sons" 
»>ATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 

ich is recommended for the simpli- 
ts construction, and the ease 
hich it works . 
stroduction of the vibrating 
us carT age and ex- 























ld plan. 
ising 


3s feet ; 


JOHN W ARNER & SONS 
&. Crescent. Jewin-street. L ondon, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 








Ps STONE, of ; superior quality and at 


te the Reigate 
Mr. ca q CTHERS Bai ider, Reieste. 





== ATH STO > OF st QTAI ~ Seghy 
RANDE LL and SAUN DERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHAN 
BAT 





H 
List of prices. also cost for transit to anv part of the kingdom, 
furnishe application 
MS ARKET W “HARF, REGEN Ts- PARK 
RASIN MARTIN and WOOD sol cit the atten- 
~ 7 - % hs J 
oo RS roes * 
rm. Sten « & 
ce 7 arpa : . an on Be 





ATH STO NE.—RANDELL and | ~ 
SATNDERS Oa s . Re o +h hare appro inted MARTI 


ndon M. and W. ber t 
} large sssorTt- 


wOD their sole 









+ ‘appr ther BATH 
bal N a ava 2 the OP eat 
Wester oa war Station. I be received 
st Market Whert, Revent™ 
H AYTOR GRA NITE ¢ OMP. ANY (incor- 

AETMOOR. at ¥ a PE 
“ato 7 x g ¥v ’ 





SE LECT ED FOR 
v REI 






Cs! AEN st OxE 


‘Ks HAM and Co., 





aR! 


Cs N STONE. —P. FOUC ARD, Quai aie 


éres 4 Allemagne!, 














Ee fint rries at Alle. 

‘ t ls of Waerens 

“b the 2 thy and Seotch Wharf, 

: is ntracta taken for any quantities — 

: ™ ier part of wo on 

‘ sa Appiy ¢ the Office, 39. 

Siac en elite Borough Market: or to Mr 8. WEBSTER, at the 

Whar? —Samsles ta m. and referen to be —_ at Mr 
MARSH'S, N , Charlotte-row, near the ensicn Hot 

ST iG’s. BELVEDERE SLATE 

RK Relredere-road, ane —A reduced list of 






f the hest WEL‘ HSLAT th faces, will 








TH PIML ICO SLATE WORKS.— 






y R wits . the Heads of the Nobility, the 
( f Emine % tiiders, Railw ay Contractors, 
F i ener WAGNUSS ENAMELLED SL ATE 
: z the as and infringements of his 





hat are attemy itinues to grow in ye yar with the 
. bing handsomer, more durable, an! very much cheaper 
sn toarble—Price lists sent to any part of the - nedom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 3a_ in postage 
stacopa ©: @erns, Pilters, Dairr and, Larde he'ves. Wine Cellar 
} mms. Siabs, end every vari 

t defy ¢ mm petition —49 a1 Te 











—— at prices 








f; 
: Ur per ‘Be igrave-pl 


7TEINED MARBL E. — TO MASONS 
& if iLDERS. Sa- xOW m SALE, at the Marble and 
W road, Pimlico, a LARGE AS. 








SORT NE NT. fv i INE DM ARBL. E,in SLABS, at the following 
es Tor Cash 
. inch -. «+ 18 34. per foot super 
Som .. MS 


TO MASONS 


EDUCED PRICE of M ARLE E 


The LONI »0ON MARBLE 


SLAB. 


AND STONE WORKING 








ls . of superior quality and well 
ESHER-STREERT, near Millbank, 
re ed prices, viz. : 
ls 





i. per foot. 
1 inch, at ls. 4d * 


* AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
i a MLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


corit WwW inpows . ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works 
I at a remarkably cheap rate 

i ‘N T: S from Si tppards. Specimens on view of the Early 
Fuclis':, Decorated. and Perpendicular stylea 
ALT AK r — ETS {luminated 


| mous saving a fal 
| tages therefore cann< t admit of doubt. 


wiree-rate RTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC | 
MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD. 


. in great variety of desigu. Letters cut and coim- 
ing im the country 
are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
ined Stock by impr oved machinery! of Veined 
ev-pieces—cheap and i. 
we ATR C s ‘tte i up with M ARBL 3 er SLATE SHELVES 
S Encaustic a ~ “ vel te or Blue and White Porcelain 
lua great variety of patte 
A GOOD MARBL ry r tthe f cPrRCE FOR 
PORTY SHILLIN 
A liberal digcount to the ate, 








i man afact 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


GREY. -STONE LIME, of the best quality, | 


may be bed at Whitehall-wharf, Cannon.row, Westminster, 
| gt Ts 6d. per yard; or at Hanover-wharf. 52, Edward-street, Re- 
gent’s-park. at Ss. 6d. Barges will be logded at the Works, at 
Halling, at 5a 64, per pat od delivered al ongeide ory any wharf 
in London at fs ‘sl —~ Apply to CHARLES ORMBY an 





| TER of PARIS. at reasonable prices, consisting of Vase 


Lime Works, Halling, z Rochester ; or Mr. TREMAIN, 82 >} 


Edward-street. Regent’s-park. 


REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, Brothers, 
Merstham Lime Works, near Reigate, bez to offer to 
Builders and others a list of their prices for Cash on delivery. 
S i 6s, Od. per Yard, or 22 Bushels. 
nure 45 04. ditto ditto 
. Is. 6d. ditto ditto 
.. 3a Od ditto ditto 
Six Yard quantities, and put on the Railway for 
on the London and Brighton, and S« rath. Eastern 
anected with them. A fresh supply hot from 
ve Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, and 











‘st tt 
4 & | parts. 

Prices for Cash on delivery :—7s. per yard at the stations or 
works : & per yard delivered within five miles; in not less than 
2yard « q uantities. Booking. 2s. per yard; ls. per an oft if paid 
monthly. Collecting charged for. The Quality is warranted to be 
the Best.— Address 
place. Old Kent-road. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT. direct from the works, Stockton —RUTTY and 


VERRY bee to inform th Trade that  § que inue to supply 
mal at No. 2. Wharf, Paddington, 


























Blue Lias Lime and Cement as usu 
only- Also Glaze Drain Pipes —N.B. No aes lime kept att the 
wharf. 
G RE. AV ES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT—AGENTS 
Mesers Freeman and Richardson. 6. South wh arf, Paidington 
ey pp i - Liverpool 
Mir. J. TROGIR ©. cc cccscccieces Manchester. 
Bir. G. BeeGth “si 0c cassccsce Glaszo* 
Chester. 


MrJ Harrison Sind Jee 
MrE - . Oxford 


r ie 
Gibbs, Cannings and Co's Glazed P pes, Bricks. &e. 
[AS LIME, PLASTER, & 


HOM AS ¥ REE N and CQ. having con- 
nected with their ROMAN CEMENT WORKS an exten- 
nu wr ot GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTER 

tention of Builders and others to the 
icles, which they are prepared to 
ply upen jost reasonable terms 

WURKS— Tuscany Wharf, Regent's Canal, Kingsland-read, 


DEPOTS — Lee's Wharf, Paddington; and Phenix Wharf, 
Greenwiel 
N.B Grey and Chalk Lime, Paving Bricks, Tiles, Artificial 
Stone, Plasterers’ Hair, Se. &. 


| TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 


been manufact: ured in Yorkshire. - an i. through 
fen prove d stale and unfit for use on 

mt now made. the Cement 
reseuted te consu 


ixats. J. B WHITE 


_CEM main 


pert ies 













ert 




























uk -~stre ninst 
sans of PARI AN Cement 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J. B. WHITE and SONS, passesses all 
the best Rom an ( ement but has the advantage 
y zg frost. When used as a stn t 
r en in damp situations, an i requires n 
ir yed as an hydranlic mortar fo’ i 
four t fire measures of sand to one of pony and is proved by 
trial ¢ me harder and stronzer in these proportions than 
Roman Ceme th bat one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
necting power, tbined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea an 4 emt k- 
— s, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and or all 
th iTposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 








roperties of 


nat 1 naterial 

























Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
mi \imster, and 34. Seel-street, L iverpool 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 

MANUFACTURED by wil LIAM —_? IN, Son of 
the Patentee.— Messrs. ROBINS. ASPDIN, = Co, request 
reference to No, 90h, page 491; and also Now." a4 oni 30 paz 
343 and 351 of “The Builder.” for accounts of EXPERIME NTS 
on the strencth of Portland Cements, whereby the creat supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 





TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 
IRST-RATE ORNAME NTS 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, and other CEMENTS, an 





ters, ag ood a ee Panellines, Cantilevers, Brackets " 
Wreaths, Masques, Heads, Figures, Priezes, G. ae % 
other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, kc, be. Cen nd 
Flowers from 10 feet diameter dowuwarda An asec: tot 
Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing -HEKBEKT and & x 
Modellers, &c., 42, Parker-street. Vrury-iane. 











| PHE PARIAN CEMENT, for a 


per ig 
| having been laid before the Ist of June ‘- that is to say, int 


erstham, near Reigate, Croydon ; or Youl’s- 


proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel! | 


to Tesist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
ualities, harder, and more durable than any other dese ripti m of 


Cement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green ; nor is it } 


aftected by any atm aspheric influence whatever the « climate, Tesist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
fre om five to sixty mina et For all purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Pr etor Nenge competition —Orders received by 
Sian ROBINS. ‘ASP DIN. and Company, at their Manufact Ty, 
Northfieet, Kent, and their Wharf. Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall; 
also at th ctr Depart. +, Han over-street. . Liverpool 


MARTIN'S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 
is invaluable Cement has now been before the public a9 many 
years, and obtained so high a standing in the estim 
have used it, that it is unnecessary to comme ta 
Messrs ST EVENS and SON however feel called upon te observe, 








Thi 





e greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
M ART INS will cover, as compared with other Cements for in 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16) per cent. in material. 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than ne. tenth of the time . other cements ofa similar nature, 
therefore work« d with greater fa r 

1 THIRTY. TIRE E PER CENT; its advan- 





beauty, hardness, and applic cabi tity to all plain and ornamental 
purposes, may be seen; and the Cement, in any quantity, obtained 


of Messrs STEVENS and SON, at their Plasterand Cement Works, 
184, Drury-lane, London — Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 


} cabinet &c.. ofall qualities. inclading "Barrens, Bramah 


cn oui ine 


No. 4, Porcheserermce North Paddingtoy 
h Pebraary, 1450 
Dear Sirs,—I have been placa to speak to the merits of 
Parian Cement, until suficient experi : 
As an extensive builder I have given it r 
express iny perfect satisfaction with it T 
date was first inhabited by me on 7th Septe: 








¥ 1) 
uy trials, and now heg ts 





hot 4 brick 
months and — week | stuccoed the walls thr el t with 
Parian: ps some, painted and marbled others: and th, 
whole work Ras b been dry and perfect from that hour. i need say 
no more.—I am, Gentlemen, yours respectfu! ’ 
WM CANTLEBURY,. 









_ Messrs Chas Francis and Sons. Nin ne F 


.ELL'S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


sready for use, and only oneeizhth the cost of oil-paing 

PF. ot hea sat 3 is pre-eminent, giving theexact appearance of PINE 
ST: INE. Can be used at once on sh Ro: i 

‘ott er aan and will protect the walls as we las Roman 

Cement. In casks of 1, 2, and3 ewt, at 83 15s and 2is asks 


PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 


b capness, beauty, aud perm 
cost of ther pain s alwars ready f rus 
aud therefo re well suited for exportatior 
rich browns, 3%. $d ; ns and light 

a BELL and o.. 2. Wellington-str 


+ 
HE “PATENT ARC HITEC TU RAL 
ROOFING TILES are strongly recomm 
proved system of roofing, and. from their ext re 
elegant appearance. are peculiarly ada; 
Parsonage-h: ouses, Schouis, Ornamental anaes tt 
rial feature of these Tiles is their coon ; 
ordinary slating. aud do not require st 
formation may be obtained by app! lication t 
Offices, No. 158, Strand, where specimens of 


pe rY OFF BRICKS. ids L. DAY Is 
begs to inform the Public that his PLU MSTE. AD BRICH 
FIELDS are NOW OPEN, and he is now offer for 
ly, Hard St ks, 2 ; Place 1s rt 

‘ome very desirab] 
Let. with good roads. sew 
Offices, Powis-street, Wool 


W: ARD & COM P. ANY, 












































Honduras Wharf 


: 


pe: + = Jamaica me Madeira Coffee-honse, Corn 
l, Lond - - BRICKS in irbr lige. Newcastle, Wels 
Wi ndsur, Roasuch, &e &e. aie ia T Shield Guaris 





Retorts, Shapes, &c. &e., of the best manz efoctared 
Leam and Clave, Patter: n Goods for Engineers. In nt 















very REDUCED PRICES, and on_ the SHO RTEST x TICE. 
St tet all parts of the world ; 1; 
pl t: Paving or Crown Fire 

antes ‘Ted good of a Superior de- 





1 an nelish Clinkers; Pater faliing a1 

Suffolk Pac ines, White and Re Stocks, Malm 
nds, Picking, and Place Bricks : Tha: r 
varge or otherwise.om the best terms; Sanater 


nds 








RICKS.—In consequence of the low price 










at which Brick makers hav 
sit uz Ashes and Breeze, H DODD is } s 
f Laiity. at t ¥ ar + his 
rter of an City. HI 


} irchasers will 
) inspect his sto ok and to indie Ger Uh 
Marie Cutters 
Yellow Seconds 
Pale Seconds .......... 











o 
= pas 
errr * 

Marle Place. Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bri \y 
low prices. These bricks are sound. well burnt, € 
fr m defects lance prop Oo of the St ie 
for external faci nz They will be deli ivered att y- 





where within two miles of the fields - 

Apply to HE SRY DODD and Ca, at the ¢ ting-house, 
Hoxten Bricktields, Grangewalk, near the Rosemary branch, 
Hoxton. 

NB net Fi Sond, < f approved yuals 
reasonable ter In the erection ¢ 
that the wx ork sho uld be kept as free from das np as possi Deer 
sand. from its not containing any galime matter, 1s acknowie 1. 
to he preferable to river san 





~ 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART and SONS, w holesale and Manu- 


facturing Ir nm eo Nos. 33, 54, and 55, V 








| Strand. Established 181 ret sand & e Man tu 
PITTS PATENT SELP. ApJestixe } DOOR FURNI 
and SPINDLES, and Ropeauans ef Dr. ARNOTTS VENTI- 

L As RS CHUEEY VALVES 1 
{ART and SONS solic Ht tt ry-wys of Builders, House Deco: 








tors, Smiths, Bel te their exten 

ed sto =e of DOOR t PUR RNITC RE in every suita lc 
i lates, bell-palls. lovers, &e.. and alsot 
LOCKS and . “te HES in mor rim. drawbac 









| and Pitt's Patent.—To their 


ty. making together the enor- i 
Specimens, showing its | 
| Price-lists is injurious to the interestsof the trade 


| frends that their prices shall be equally as low as those of any otfet 


N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours | 


after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


OHNS and Co.’s 


s PATENT PERMAN 





ENT. 


STUCCO WASH, C EME NT. and PAINT.—The attention | 


of the trade and the public generally is solicited to these very ex- 
cellent «nd well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dura- 
bility. imperviousness, and cheapness. are unequalled. THE PER- 
MANENT WASH, as a substitute for common lime-wash or water. 
ot var, is an artic le which t vas long been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but may be tinted to any other ; 

is perfectly ‘ary in twenty-four hours; will not wash off: is very 
little dearer than the common washes} and. being a non-ahsorbe nt, 


schools, barracks, prisons, &c One owt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 aquare yards. THE CEMENT, from the great reduo- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or pered in a ‘few days ; 
never blisters, « sracks, or Vegetates ; soon er ed as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits ame 
PAINT are well known for its application te staceo work of all 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, om appli- 
cation to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
oe yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to whelesale 
caer. 


| jesty’s Commissioners of W art and Forests, and 


} is admirably adapted for railway stations, union workhouses, | 


GENERAL IRON MONGERY, wrought and ‘cut nails, screws, 
hinges, bolts, &e &e 

BRASS POU NDRY—RBell 
msc re rods, skew door ha 

sp vette bolts . 

Ww TX DOW Fir TING 
arms, sliding sockets, tray 

DOUR SPRINGS and Hi 
Collinge’s, Gerish’s. aad Cott : pe 2 wis 
WINDOW BLIND. FITTINGS of ‘the e on ost approve.’ 

LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCAS, for wines 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon, as | 


HART and SONS. aware that the practice of gat 





cranks of al! lescripti ns, corT 


. desk and hat rails, window : 








kinds, including 
&c. 


in ~> ling Redmand’s, Sik 



















unwilling to follow it, but at the same tis ne t! hey bez te as 


respectable house.” Pik <a ee — 
NION BROWN STONE POTTERY, 
CHENICAL APPARATUS, and D RAIN-PIPE MANC- 
PACTORY, 14, Vaurhall-walk, Lambeth. Patr yy th -” Metro 
politan Commissioners of Sewers. 





WILLIAM NORTHEN, Inventor of Salt GLAZED Me ws 
STONE SOCKET DRAIN-PIPES, in every variety 0 acre rf 
begs to call the attention of Architecta, Surveyors, Contrac 
and Others to the following list of prices :-— 

Straight Barrel Pipes, with Socket Joints, in 2-ft. Length 
fin, Sin. +in 6-in, Sin. 12-in. bore 
+ 5d. 6d. Sd. is lid = 18. 10d per fo 
Bends and Junctions equally low. 

of my Manufacture may also be obtained of 

. at their Lime Wharfs, Albion Wharf, Hollant 
street, Blackfr iar: i Millbank street, Westminster; Rinzs!a0< 
Basin, Kingsland- ;.and Limekiln, Limehouse ; and of Mest 
MARTIN and Woop, Market Wharf, Kegent’s *s Park Basin. 


N.B. Drain-pi 
Messts. ROSHE 
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